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OL, 


SEVEN-ROLL 


HYDRAULIC 
CALENDER 


WITH 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


This 7-Roll Hydraulic Calender is one of 
our recent installations in a well known 
Eastern finishing plant. 


< 


The heavy Cast Iron frames support 3 
chilled iron rolls bored and fitted for Steam 
Heating. Two special cotton rolls and two 
Patent Combination Rolls, the bottom roll 
being mounted in Textile Roller Bearings. 


Hydraulic Pressure applied by Motor 
Pump and Accumulator Unit also serves tor 
raising and lowering the rolls. The drive 
on this Calender is by direct connected 
motor through cut cast iron gearing. The 
single drum batcher at delivery end_ for 
winding up the goods is another teature. 


We Manufacture Machinery for 


Bleaching, eaten Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics 
and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


_ Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. I. 30 Church St. 
Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders 
Dofters 
Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Reeas 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


Spinning and Twister Rings 


for Particular Spinners 


Trade Mark 
Rewistered 


Specialists with Experience 
Since 1873 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
W. P. DUTEMPLE, 795 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


1866-— —1927 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only 12 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finis \¢¢ 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct 4 
vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) 


Philadelphia, F4- 
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Textile Machines 
Driven with Link-Belt 
Silent Chain: 


Cards 

Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 
Sliver Lappers 
Ribbon Lappers 
Combers 

Ring Spinning Frames 
Twisters 

Mules 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Looms 

Mercerizing Machines 
Dyeing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Tenter Machines 
Tenter Frames 
Calenders 

Line Shafts 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
fu 1103-1104 Statler Bidg. 
511 Haas-Howell Bidg. 


HIS mill’s difficulty was to keep 

its looms busy. Before the ad- 
vent of Link-Belt Chains, overtime 
had to be resorted toin order for the 
spinning room to keep the weavers 
supplied with yarn. 


Enter Link-Belt Chains. Exit slip— 
and about $2700 in overtime wages. 
Now the looms are every bit satisfied. 
The plant? Brandon Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


studded with instances such as these 
—epics of Link-Belt performance. 
Little wonder that more Link-Belt 
Chains are used in the textile in- 
dustry than all other chains com- 
bined. Theirs is an unbeatable 
record of economy—of power, of 
space, of maintenance. 


If only as an addition to your busi- 
ness library, you should have the 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Textile Book, 


So it goes. The whole industry is No. 625. Its interest is undeniable. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 3402 


2045 W. Hunting Park Avec. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
_....229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 
New Orleans, La......-- 611 S. Peters St. 


INDIANAPOLIS. P. O. Box 85 
Charlotte, N. C....908 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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When you let Klipstein fill your dyestuff and chemical 


needs, you gain the benefit of buying facilities which reach 
out and bring to you the exact product, raw material or 
compounded preparation you need; the product you must 


have to best perform your work. Use AKCO service next 


time you get into difficulties at the mill. Remember to 
Get It From Klipstein. 


BOSTON, MASS. A: KLI PSTEIN & CO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. - Represented in Canada by 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 644-52 Greenwich St. A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. NEW YORK CITY MONTREAL, CANADA 


CHEMICALS — DYESTUFFS — OILS — SIZES — FINISHES — WAXES 
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“MORE IMPORTANT THAN LUBRICATION 
IS TO KNOW WHICH LUBRICANT TO USE 


—AND HOW" 


HIS publication has for seven 

years merited the highest re- 

spect and praise among ma- 
chinery operators and machinery manu- 
facturers, and among _ Lubricating 
Engineers in every conceivable industry 
and profession —in this country and 
throughout the world. 


In Industry’s acceptance of this pvb- 
lication, The Texas Company’s position 
in the oil industry, the reputation of its 
Engineering Department as well as the 
high quality of TEXACO lubricants 
have undoubtedly played a part. 


However, it.is our honest belief (cor- 
robrated by hundreds of readers of 
“Lubrication”’) that the real reasons for 
this magazine’s popularity are the prac- 
tical, concise manner in which it covers 


rHE TEXAS COMPANY. 
“ PROT 


1075 


Pebruorts 
Lub ti 
A Technical Publication Devoted to 
we Selection and Use of Lubricants 


the application of the science of lubri- 
cation, the value and scope of the sub- 
jects discussed, and the handy, up-to- 
the-minute Recommendation Chart 
covering the material contained in each 
issue. 


This latter feature alone—the list of 
TEXACO Lubrication Recommenda- 
tions—has caused many, many lubri- 
cating engineers, power plant execu- 
tives and purchasing agents to accept 
“Lubrication” as the foremost “lubri- 
cation catechism.” 


To engineers, executives and pur- 
chasing agents who desire to keep in- 
formed regarding up-to-the-minute 
Lubrication Recommendations — we 
shall be glad to send the magazine 
“Tubrication” (free) every month. 


You can never know too much about lubrication, so 


monthly :— 
Name 


Street 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
Dept. A5, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Kindly put my name on your free mailing list to receive the magazine “LUBRICATION” 


City 


State 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 


1865 1889 
Between the South and the Market 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR. JOSEPH BANCROFT W. T. QUILLEN 


R. O. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President and Manager 


Secretary and Treasurer 
THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bleac’ers, Mercerizers, Printers, and Finishers of Fine Fabrics 


Eddystone, Pa. 


JOHN BANCROFT, President R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President 


DONALD S. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
KENNETH. MOLLER, Vice-President J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


JOSEPH BANCROFT SONS CO. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Wilmington, Del. 
Joun Bancrort, Jr. New York Office 
Sales Mer. 290 Broadway 
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End and side view show 
ing apron, false back and 
metal fingers 


Butterworth, Klauder-Weldon, all Metal Dye 
Beck for Knit Cloth—Monel Construction 


The Butterworth Klauder-Weldon all metal Dye Beck, shown for the first time at the Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, provides a permanently smooth construction which can be quickly and thoroughly cleansed for change 
of colors. Spoilage resulting from wood surfaces of the tub and reel becoming rough is eliminated. The reel in the 
new Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Dye Beck is also monel. Because of this, production from each individual machine 
is increased, as machines can be used for all colors without loss of time between dyeings. Separate machines for 
color or boiling out when colors are changed is no longer necessary. This in turn reduces the number of machines 
required for any given production with a consequent saving in floor space required; it also effects a saving in upkeep 
expense. 


We have prepared a bulletin on the new all metal Dye Beck. It will be mailed promptly. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DyEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
BETHAYRES, PA. 

PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA AND BETHAYRES, PA. 
New England Office—Turks Head Blidg., Providence, R. | 
Southern Office—Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
In Canada—W. }]. Westaway 


Finishing 


BUTTER 
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into the all-round line 
COUNTERS ALL INDUSTRIES 


\WO companies with a single purpose—joined to serve that purpose in a 

larger way. lwo specialized lines of Production Counters welded into one— 
for better service to a broadening field. The VEEDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. and the ROOT COMPANY of Bristol, Conn., unite to offer 
precisely the Counter for every machine-application, known or needed. And we 
cordially extend to you the combined experience of VEEDER-ROOT in fitting 
Counters to the profit-problems in your plant. 


Tin CORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Address of President Geo. S. Harris 


‘yy have passed through a year 
hal probably presen led more 
interesting, and for most of us, 

verv difficult problems, than 
have had in any one year since 
trving times met by all of us 
ediately following the close of 
World War. 
| have felt it an unusual privilege 
have had the ‘honor of serving 
as president of the Association 
ng these trving months, but re- 
hat I have fallen so far short 
eeling the situation fully. Our 
lolte office has been very ac- 
and I would like to have given 
of my attention to the Asso- 
ion activities. We have all 

it necessary to devote very 

» attention to our individual 
fies, and my own case could nol 
made an exception. 


Cotton Prices. 


vould like, at this time, to give 
AS briefly as possiblc, Sore of 
wh observations made during 
vear. eovering the various 
of eotton manufacturing, 
cotton to merchandising in- 
sive. Cotton has come in tor 
nsiderable attention. About the 
we adjourned our meeting last 
basic prices were ruling in 
neighborhood of 15%c, with a 
tendency which carried 
ugh June and Jubky, until it had 
hed 19¢ and above, at the end 
hiv, \t this time, we had a 
drop, carrying prices down 
l/c in the first week of August, 
on government reports, almost 
erpendicular advance of 3c, then, 
iin ten days, a decline of ic, and 
a very rapid rise, carrying 
es to 24e, or an advance of 5c 
oul three weeks. We then met 
ecline Of nearly 4¢ between Sep- 
ver Sth and 48th, then an ad- 
‘ of more than te, when we 
‘ed our slow but sure decline 
' Tluctuations until we reached 
Ow of i7e on February 
Immediately after reaching 
LOW point, the price advanced 
‘\indred points in ten days and 
‘inued a steady advance through 
ch and April making rapid ad- 
‘ces about the first of this month. 
> Movement brought us from tie 
& thirty per cent merease 
Un three months’ time. Prices 
‘e that date are a matter of more 
“elt history, and no doubt at this 
© are Tresh in your own mem- 


very difficult to propertls 
producton, and have multiphed, to a 
dising problems. Although we could 


Merchants and the 
indicated clearly thal sales were ex- 


Delivered at the Opening Session, Thirty-second Annual Convention. 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


ceeding production. It was these 
figures that were largely responsi- 
ble for cotton goods prices advane- 
ing steadily with cotton from June 
lo Seplember, in spite of the great- 
est production ever turned out by 
Southern mills. 

Under the same token, when these 
figures began to show opposite re- 
sults in October. margin between 


George S. Harris, Retiring President, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, 


cotton and goods rapidly declined; 
and when mills failed to recognize 
the significance of these figures, and 
continued to produce maximum 
vardage, it was perfectly obvious 
that selling prices would sooner or 
later decline below cost. 

This has brought expressions o! 
discontent from many different 
sources, including those who would 
discontinue entirely the compilation 
of these statistics. These critics, un- 
willing in the face of these statis- 
lics, to correct them with a reduced 
production, failed to remember the 
effect the figures had upon marke! 
prices when sales exceeded produc- 
Lion. 

There has also come out. a serous 
criticism of prevailing methods of 
colton trading, confined largely to 
Washington, and to those who pur- 
port to represent agricultural Amer- 
ica. We have had bills introduced 
Congress. the purpose which 
is to contine future trading cotton 
lo producers, merchants, and manu- 
lacturers of this commodity. We 
have seen long drawn out congress- 
ional investigations attempting to 
disclose illegal manipulation of our 
cotton market, and we have heard 
severe criticism of the cotton ex- 
changes, some of this coming from 
men within our industry. 


Southern Delivery 


l am frank to admit that I believe 
there Is room for improvement in 
the present method of future trad- 
ing in cotton. | am opposed to the 
price of cotton being based on New 
York contracts with exclusively New 
York as the delivery point. This, 
in my humble opinion, is largely re- 
sponsibie for many of our troubles: 
and | urge Southern cotton manu- 
facturers to give this matter the full 
consideration if deserves, and I urge 
upon you to use vour influence in 
bringing about a Southern delivery 
contract. In discussing this matter 
with various members of this Asso- 
ciation, | find a difference of opin- 
ion, and also find that a great many 
are unwilling to express an opinion. 
While admitting the difficulty of 
loreseeing definitely all possible re- 
actions, | am of the opinion that fu- 
ture contracts will more nearly re- 
flect, at all times, the market for 
the actual, if deliveries were possi- 
ble at designated Southern points 
that are now and always will be 
large spot markets. I believe that 
our New England friends who now 
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oppose Southern deliveries on these 
contracts, would find much improv- 
ed operating conditions, even 
though it required the elimination 
entirely of New York delivery. Cer- 
tainly, New York is no more a spot 
cotton market, and I fail to see how 
it is possible for any conditions to 
arise in the future through which 
New York could be made such a 
market. 


Pricing Goods. 


Theoretically, as manufacturers, 
we should maintain an even position 
between cotton purchasers and cloth 
sales. Yet, if that few have 
generally followed the practice of 
fully hedging their operations with 
cotton futures. With the cost so 
large a percentage of our total man- 
ufacturing cost, and with the usual 
very close manufacturing margin, it 
is now, and always will be, unsafe 
to buy cotton on a hunch. The fact 
that cotton futures so often shift 
their position as they relate to the 
spot markets, is I think, largely re- 
sponsible for the present policy of 
so very many manufacturers. Short 
hedges placed in distant months to 
protect cotton or goods in ware- 
house, have often caught manufac- 
turers in jams worse than those re- 
sulting from price fluctuations; and 
it seems to be the opinion of the 
majority that they are much safer 
when they back their judgment 
carrying cotton open than when 
they attempt to hedge it. 

My conviction is that if competing 
mills would adopt the policy of slay- 
ing even with cotton, making their 
prices of. goods based on cost plus, 


seems 


we would not only have a more 
stable goods market, but a more 
stable cotton market. if we could 


have a contract that reflected at all 
times the value of the actual cot- 
ton. 

I realize that it would be very un- 
desirable to fluctuate the price of 
goods parallel with cotton, and thal 
supply and demand should be an ele- 
ment in goods pricing. At the same 
time, it is suicidal, on the part of 
mills, to take these enormous risks 
in cotton puchases with no chance 
to win, as so often occurs. Even the 
old theory that.cotton averages low 
during the fall months ‘has recently 
been exploded several times when 
final analyses have been carefully 
made. 


Trading in Futures. 


We are vitally interested in the 
future cotton contract, and while 
this subject is being thrashed out, I 
hope we will study it carefully and 
take part in the discussions. It is 
a big question in which it is difficult 
to foresee reactions, but I believe 
that it is possible to make material 
improvements in our interest. We 
want a contract, first of all, that 
will reflect the intrinsic value of the 
actual: but at the same time, the 
contract must be altractive to specu- 
lators. I ecannot concur with the 
thoughts of those who would pro- 
hibit those outside the industry 
from trading in fulure cotton. The 
speculator has a place in the general 
scheme, and to excessively curb his 
activities would surely result in 
more and wider fluctuations. It 
seems obvious to me that to confine 
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trading in any commodity would be 
most dangerous. We realize that 
speculators as such, have no use 
whatever for actual catton, and if 
fored to deliver or accept, would 
not buy or sell the contract. It 
therefore becomes a difficult prob- 
lem to write a contract entirely 
meeting, at the same time and under 
all conditions, the requirements of 
the speculator, and of the manufac- 
turer. This will probably never be 
fully accomplished, but we are so 
vitally interested, we should address 
ourselves to the task at every oppor- 
funily. 

We have had, during the year, 
some interesting work accomplish- 
ed by our Cotton Committee, to be 
covered by Chairman Dwelle in a 
special report. As I leave the details 
to his report, I want officially to 
recognize the very effective contri- 
butions made by Mr. Dwelle and his 
associates to our general welfare. 
This year, for the first time, our 
Association actively participated in 
the selection of cotton standards, al- 
though the Washington Bureau has 


continually sent us invitations an- 
nually to their conference. Mr. 
lDwelle has also devoted consider- 


able attention and time to the Board 
of Arbitration, for which we are 
very much indebted to him. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


A recent review of figures cover- 
ing the loss to industry on account 
of anjury to workmen, convinces me 
that the subject has a place in this 
paper. From my observation, our 
Southern cotton manufacturers 
have never given proper attention 
to the waste resulting from injury 
to workmen. It is still the feeling 
of many that the obligation of man- 
agement has been fulfilled with the 
purchase of the insurance contract. 

The logie back of workmen’s com- 
pensation is, to my mind, perfectly 
sound, but this only half solves the 
problem. At common law, when one 
was injured by the negligence of 
another, any negligence, however 
slight, on the part of the injured 
person, if it contributed in the 
smallest degree to the injury, de- 
feated recovery. So too, in general 
there was no liability on the part of 
the employer for injury caused by 
the neghgence of his employee, if 
the person injured happened to be 
also an employee of the same per- 
son. In a large class of cases, la- 
bility was rejected, on the ground 
thal the person injured had volun- 
tarily assumed the risk. These 
three defenses, known to lawyers as 
the defense of contributory negli- 
gence, the fellow servant doctrine, 
and assumed risk, have now been 
generally eliminated in workmen's 
compensation suits. More import- 
ant still, those suits have made com- 
pensation payable to employees even 
in the absence of any negligence 
whatever on the part of the em- 
ployer, or of any agent or employee 
of his. In reality, these laws have 
imposed on the employer liability 
for injyries for which, on no recog- 
nized part of law, could the employ- 
er be held responsible. The theory 
of these laws is that damages for 
injuries are really a part of the cost 
of business as a whole, and that 
sociely is justified in imposing the 


burden of liability for such damage 
on each business as a whole. 

Workmen's compensation has 
stood the test, and works well, while 
the old defenses have been eliminat- 
ed. A counter-benefit was given the 
employer by limiting the amount of 
his liability to certain fixed sums 
based upon the actual earning ex- 
perience of the person injured. The 
injured employee receives definite, 
prompt and assured compensation, 
and the employer is relieved of the 
danger of law suits that may result 
in verdicts for damages, “with the 
sky as the limit.” 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the principle of properly distribut- 
ing this burden on industry, but |! 
am also thoroughly convinced that 
the cost is far in excess of what it 
should be, due, first, to the enormous 
cost of insurance administration 
under present methods, and second, 
due to the apparent negligence on 
the part of management. 

We, of Georgia, many years ago 
approved, in principle, workmen's 
compensation as opposed to employ- 
ers liability; but only recently have 
we begun to realize that the cost is 
foo great and should be reduced. In 
the matter of insurance administra- 
tion, we find that we not only even- 
tually pay the entire cost to the car- 
riers, of compensation and medical 
service, but we are paying what ap- 
pears to be an unreasonable over- 
head expense. In our investigation 
we found that for every 55c paid 
out by the insurance carriers, we 
are paying in Our premiums this 
amount plus 45c additional, and that 
rates are made on this basis. This 
appears to us to be a most unrea- 
sonable loading, and justifies your 
investigation. The insurance car- 
riers tell us that this additional cost 
can not be avoided under the pres- 


ent modus operandi; but unques- 
tionably, there are items of ex- 
pense which have been carried 
over from former periods, that 


should be revised. 


Accident Prevention. 

Under accident prevention, there 
is room for tremendous improve- 
ment, and the subject should re- 
ceive the close attention of employ- 
ers. From personal experience, [| 
can assure you that amazing results 
are possible with a little scientific 
effort. Mechanical protection counts, 
but it is the human element thal 
is the greatest offender and this re- 
acts remarkably to a campaign of 
education. 

Under workmen's compensation 
laws, it is expensive to both the 
employee and employer when a man 
or woman jis injured. It is an eco- 
nomic waste that effects the injured 
one, his employer and the industry 
as a whole, and I appeal to you to 
make this matter of serious import- 
ance in your management. 

Personal carelessness should be 
classed with laziness and inefficien- 
cy, and should be dealt with in the 
same manner. A careful review 
should be made of the causes of 
every major or minor injury, and if 
carelessness is fond to have been the 
cause, proper steps should be taken 
lo prevent a re-occurence. 

The inclusion of this subject here 
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is justified by reason of the 
that basic rates are based 0; 
average cost to the carriers in 
industry. This immediately be: 
a matter of mutual interes! 
makes every mill interested | 
sults obtained in all other mij 


College Radicals. 


Another subject very imp: 
to my mind, and one I wou!: o: 
pecially call to your attent: 


certain faculty influence, in 

of our colleges, leading to » 
would designate as adverse lus 
trial psychology. In that 
when most of our present ind: 
executives reached major! 
young man had been establis| 
industry for several years at th, 
when now they are yet in ¢ 

In fact, today, we have colleg: 
presenting themselves to u- 
initial training, at the ag 
twenty-two or three years, w 
practical experience in their rior) 
Every year of their formativ: ag 
has been subject exclusively 
influence of the school or c 
professor whose contact with jodus. 
try, or with any phase of business 
has generally been remote. \\;! 
ness, if you please, the reacti 
the student body of one of our grea 
Eastern colleges to the recen! «xe- 
cution of the anarchists, Sacc. and 
Vanzetti.. More recently, we hive 
reports of students in one 0! ow 
Western State Universities maxinz 
public protest against an emp)ove 
Doesn't the slightest sympa! 
demonstration on the part of a 
group of college students, in a j.es- 
tion of this nature, appear 

as a serious indictment agains. (ie 
faculty Isn't it equally the res: 
sibility of present day indus'ria 
leaders, to see that the studen's 0! 


today are carefully pro! 
against such adverse influenc:-? |! 
strikes me that the percentaze 0! 


“parlor bolsheviks” in our gra jua' 
ing classes is slowly bul. sure) 
growing, and I doubt if the young 
men themselves realize it. 
is no question as to the growin 
tendency towards socialism. | | 
this statement advisedly and ('% 
a clear distinction as between s «1: 
ism and communism. Large!) 

not entirely, as a result o: |" 
World War, a greater respons 

has been thrown upon the 
The best minds of today look |) | 
State as the only agency capa °° 
accomplishing certain specific 
necessary to our social weifar: 


there must be well defined 

beyond which we dare not ve: !'° 
During the past ten year. 

have observed social upheay > 


some of the older countries | 
world, which have not occ 
without influence in our own 
try. I would suggest that th 
fluence has been limited )b) 
lack of preparation for it. 0: |" 
other hand, it has not failed to '*"' 
profound impression, and it is |" 
that I would have you realize 
the custodian of present day |)\/'~ 
try, we have a grave responsi)!" 
The personnel of manageme 
today is not the personnel of °” 
agement of tomorrow, and if 
to perpetuate our present 
government in industry, we |” 


(Continued on Page 61) 


. 9. time to time I hear the 
k ment that there is no use in 
mills trying to co-operate 
‘hat the solution of the bad 
.ndising policies of the indus- 
have to be found in the sur- 
of the fittest. 

ve been trying to analyze the 
od find what is involved in 
urvival of the fittest” in this 
Jar application of the term, 
vet an idea as to the extent 
ich and the manner in which 
ineiple of the survival of the 

would promise a solution. 
- folk about the survival of the 
assume that the 
-hould not join in an exchange 
formation as to production, 
etc.. should not en- 
ve each other to try to ba-ance 
production with demand, and 
| not encourage meeting to- 
in groups to discuss their 
n problems and thereby ac- 
better acquaintance with 


.eems to 


costs, 


~ 


a 


vi 

a 

d 

ig 

WALKER D. HINES 

President 

Cotton-Textile Institute. 
other and a better knowledge 

‘hat others are doing and what 

. reasons are and what appear 

| ve the soundest reasons and the 

e. ‘| trustworthy guides for future 
luct. It, therefore, seems to be 
ecessary part of this theory that 
‘1 mill should be left to its own 
ces and that as a result the 
ik and badly managed mills will 

e and disappear from the field, 

ch will then be left in control 


‘he strong and well managed 


~ 


\pparently there underlies this 
“ory the assumption that some- 
‘it later we shall see a situation 
‘ere a comparatively small num- 
Of strong mills. all employing 
ind manufacturing and merchan- 


“Ng policies, will constitute the 
3 ‘ustry and that it will no longer 
subject to the demoralization 
hich comes from an 


enormous 

imber of mills of widely varying 
Of strength and ability of 
‘inagement, and that as a result 


of ‘© industry will rise above its level 
st ' the reeent past where in the mer- 


The Survival of the Fittest 


Address of Walker D. Hines. President, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.. 
hefore the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


chandising of its products it has 
seemed to be at the mercy of the 
buyers, and will reach a level where 
eotton manufacturers will have to a 
reasonable extent a voice as to the 
merchandising policies by which 
they are controlled. 


The first comment I have to make 


is that if the rate of progress toward 
arriving at such a result in the 
future is as slow as it has been in 
the past, the survival of the fittes! 
has a long road to travel and is not 
likely to find any reasonable reali- 
zation before the year 2000 or a good 
deal later. 


Textile Industry Keeps Growing. 


We find that the number of cotton 
manufacturing establishments in this 
country has grown from 1,005 in 
{899 to 1,638 in 1925, the last year for 
which census figures on the subject 
are available. It is also true that 
the total number of spindles in the 


linited States has increased from 
over 19 million in 1900 to over 34 


million in 1927. These increases in 
the number of establishments and 
in the number of spindles have been 
almost steadily upward, although on 
account of the post-war influences 
these items reached shortly after the 
war total amounts somewhat in ex- 
cess of the figures for the last avail- 
able years. But broadly speaking 1! 
can fairly be said that the trend in 
the number of establishments and in 
the number of spindles has, with 
the exception of that brief extra and 
temporary development in the post- 
war period, been steadily upward. 
Much the same conclusion is reach- 
ed if we look at the statistics for 
active spindles instead of the statis- 
ties for total spindles. In other 
words, looking back over the history 
of the industry we find practically 
no evidence that the working of the 
doctrine of the survival. of the fit- 
test has had any appreciable effec! 
in curing the evils from which the 
industry has been suffering. 


The Weak Outnumber the Strong. 

But if we disregard these discour- 
aging indications drawn from the 
past and look at the present and the 
future, the question arises as to how 
the elimination of the unfit is going 
to come about. The comparatively 
few mills which would be regarded 
as the fittest can not by themselves 
supply the demand for cotton goods. 
If we assume that there are five 
million or even ten million spindles 
which would come within the desig- 


nation of the fittest, it will still be 
true that twenty-five million or 
twenty million additional spindles 


will continue to operate in order to 
supply the demand. If they are go- 
ing to remain in weak hands they 
are going to continue to be disturhb- 
ing elements. If such a large pro- 
portion of the spindleage rushes into 
overproduction from time to time 
and sells goods regardless of cost in 
order to continue to operate all the 
time and has not the benefit of fre- 
quent cantact with each other and 
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with the strong mills and the benetif 
of the example of the latter so as to 
acquire sounder merchandising poli- 
cies, how are the fittest mills going 
lo profit In any appropriate measure 
by their superior fitness? 

Equipment Will Not Disappear. 

The assumption that the weak 
mills will fail and disappear loses 
sight of the fact that the spindles 
and looms will not disappear. 
if there should be repeated failure 
of weaker mills the result would be 
their reorganization and continued 
operation and probably in no more 
experienced and capable manage- 
ments than was true before the 
mills in question had failed. Further 
than that, they would probably be 
reorganized with lower capitaliza- 
ttion and therefore would be able 
to go still further in the direction 
of influencing merchandising poli- 
cies up to the time that they fail 
again. I believe these conclusions 
are unavoidable in spite of the fact 
that there may well be certain num- 
bers of spind:es and looms which 
upon failing will not be reorganized 
in any manner. It will still be true 
that the great bulk of machinery 
owned by companies which fail will 
be organized in some manner and in 
some location and will continue to 
be a highly serious factor under 
new management and probably with 
reduced capitalization. 


An Unsound Theory. 


It is c!ear that no such processes 
would redound to the benefit of the 
fittest mills or the industry as a 


whole. Therefore. I do not seé how 
the doctrine of the survival of the 
fiitest is going to be an adequate 


substitute for co-operative endeavor 
on the part of the cotton mills to 
raise the efficiency of the industry 
as a whole and the understanding 
and adoption of sound business 
principles by each unit in the in- 
dustry. 

To the extent that the stronger 
mills absorbed the weaker ones as 
the latter disappeared, the tendency 
might seem to be in the right direc- 
tion, but I do not believe anyone can 
feel assured that any such process 
is going to develop with any rapidity 
and every move toward acquiring 
greater strength in that way will be 
accompanied, and in tact wil grow 
out of, highly disadvantageous mer- 
chandising disturbances. 

It is not as if the industry could 
have a short period of a year or two 
to go through the throes of failures 
and reorganizations so that at the 
end of that time it would emerge on 
“ sound basis and in able hands to 
such an extent that the weaker ele- 
ment would thereafter be negligible. 
Survival of the 
worked unfailingly in the right 
direction would be a process almost 
without end and as a result for a 
period much beyond our lives the 
industry would remain in a position 
where the weak elements would be 
sufficiently in evidence to continue 


filtest even if it 


to demoralize the merchandising 
situation and leave the merchandis- 
ing policies to be dictated to a highly 
disproportionate and unsatisfactory 
extent by the buyers. 

lI have tred to think of the rea- 
sons which seem to actuate some of 
the mills in objecting to a greater 
extent to the idea of co- 
operative action as a further aid to 
improving conditions in the indus- 
try, and in falling back upon the 
idea of the survival of the fittest as 
their excuse. 


A Near Sighted View 


First, there appear to be some 
mills exceptionally situated and 
having a trade in particular special- 
lies where they feel entirely satisfied 
with their situation and their pros- 
pects. When such mills say that 
survival of the fittest will solve the 
problems of the industry they really 
mean that there are no problems of 
a pressing character to them indi- 
vidually and they have no special! 
concern as to the solution of the 
problems of the great majority of 
the mills which are differently sit- 
uated. But even the small class of 
mills so comfortably situated should 
remember that they are interested 
in the future and that their present 
comiortable position is subject to 
impairment if the merchandising 
policies of the industry generally 
are subjected continuously to the 
unsound policies of the less fit milis 
without the benefit of co-operation 
to ameliorate the 
those policies. 


or less 


unsoundness of 


second, I believe there are a good 
many mills which are greatly dis- 
satisfied with their own condition in 
that they feel that their opportunity 
for reasonable profits is greatly 
hampered, and, therefore, they are 
sympathetic with efforts to promote 
general attention to 


these matters. 


and yet they happen to be more 
comfortably situated for the time 
being than most of the mills and 


hence they hesitate to make even a 
temporary and perhaps only an ap- 
parent sacrifice for the sake of en- 
couraging the industry in general to 
pursue sounder merchandising poli 
cies, as for example in trying to 
lessen overproduction. 

For example, a mill which likes to 
run full all the time and which finds 
it can get orders though they wil! 
barely pay cost of production or a 
shade better may dislike to depart 
from its usual policy of running full 
even though its doing so would 
greatly encourage mills in general 
lo lessen a demoralizing overpro- 
duction, and even though its not 
doing sO may discourage or even 
defeat a policy of balancing pro 
duction with demand which would 
be m the interests of the industry 
and in the long run redound to the 
direct benefit of the particular mi | 
which hesitates to help. Such a mi‘! 
in justifying its course in declining 
fo help is likely to say that sueh 
things should be left to the surviva! 
of the fittest. 


In my judgment the problems of 
the cotton textile industry are so 
complicated and its situation is so 
unsatisfactory by reason of the vas! 


| 
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number of mills and their varying 
costs and policies of merchandising 
and the industry is subject to such 
strong temptation to produce as 
near 100 per cent as possible, that 
the only way for the industry to 
establish itself in a reasonably sat- 
isfactory position, and im a position 
at all comparable with the positions 
of other leading industries, is to 
invoke every opportunity for im- 
provement. I am sure that it would 
be futile to rely solely on the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest 
which has accomplished so little up 
lo the present time in this particular 
industry, to put it on a reasonably 
sound husiness run along 
lines that are economically justifia- 


ble. 


basis. 


Co-operation Necessary. 


I believe that co-operative action 
on the part of the mills looking to 
the general education of the indus- 
try as to its problems and to the use 
of sound business methods by each 
is a definite and promising method 
which deserves all possible support. 
By support I do not mean merely 
paying dues to some trade organiza- 


fion. I mean the support of exam- 
ple. A mill which refrains from 
group activities such as exchange 
and discussion of information and 
exchange of views about the com- 
mon problems of the mills is not 


merely refraining from these activi- 


ties but is positively discouraging 
them. A mill which by reason of a 
slightly more favorable position 


which it occupies for the moment 
decides not to set an example al a 
time of general overproduction in 
favor of the undoubtedly sound gen- 
eral principle that production ought 
to be kept in line with demand, is 
discouraging in the most direct way 
the development of the principle 
and practice of balancing produc- 
tion and demand. On another occa- 
sion even the particular mill may 
feel the immediate importance to il 
of observation of this principle bul 
in the meantime it may have served 
as a great discouragement to prog- 
ress in the direction which later on 
might turn out to be of great benefit 
lo 
Keifect on Buyers. 

(one of the greatest benefits of the 
existence of spirit. of 
establishing in the 
minds of buyers that the cotton 
mills have a sense of solidarity and 
have reached a state of development 
where they think alike to a consid- 
erable extent as to some of the 
fundamentals of merchandising. The 
way for mills to establish this con- 
dition is to promote the exchange of 
information, and the discussion of 
their problems in the light of the 
needs of the general situation. A 
mill which does not do this and 
remains aloof is helpmeg lo create 
the impression upon the part of 
buyers that there is only a partial 
sense of unity as to the problems of 
Lhe mills and only a partial and very 
poorly developed ability on their 
part to make progress with respéct 
fo their common problems. 


such a 
operation mn 


I do not believe that the mills 
which are only a small minority 
of all), which proceed along these 


lines will tind a satisfactory answer 
in the view that the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest is going to 
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afford a satisfactory solution for 
these problems in which these mills 
after all have a vital interest. 
Perhaps this is an. appropriate 
connection in which to refer by way 
of illustration to experiences of the 
past winter. In some of the import- 
ant times of manufacture, notably 
narrow sheetings and print cloths, 
there was a very general conviction 
that production was running dan- 
gerously in excess of demand. 
Therefore, many of the mills, each 
acting for itself and on its individ- 
ual responsibility, announced their 
purpose to curtail. As a result, the 
overstocked condition of the market 


was saved from the much worse 
condition which would have arisen 
if all the mills had continued to 


produce to the full extent of their 
normal activities. However, some 
of the mills felt that their individual 
interest made it necessary for them 
to continue to run on full time. 
They felt that they were able to 
secure orders at cost or slightly 
better and that they therefore had 
something to gain and nothing to 
lose by continuing on full time. 
Kkach of these mills apparently was 
able to persuade itself that it oeccu- 
pied an exceptional position that 
made if unnecessary for it to help 
in the correction of the serious state 
of overproduction. 
A Bad Example 


One of the results of this attitude 
on the part of these mills not to aid 


in the lessening of overproduction 
was that they did aid in keeping 
prices at the artificially low level 


below the usual cost of production 
which flows from overproduction. 
(nother result was to make it ex- 
tremely difficult, because of labor 
and other conditions, for a mill at- 
fempting to aid in bringing produc- 
lion and demand into balance to 
continue its program, and from time 


lo time some of the mills have 
therefore felt foreed to abandon 
temporarily their individual pro- 
grum in this direction because of 
the example of the mills which 
continued to run full. Another re- 


sull was that the mills which insist- 
mi upon running full thereby gave 
notice to the buying world that 
there was no immediate prospect ol 
the cotton textile industry showing 
any common appreciation of its 


problems or any sense of solidarity - 


in dealing with them. All this tend- 
ed to influence the buyers to believe 
that overproduction was a chronic 
disease of the industry and there- 
fore that they need never feel any 
concern about their ability to get 
goods whenever they wanted them 
at cost or below. 


Results of Overproduction. 


It is a fair question, Has this 
policy permanently promoted the 
interest of the mills which in dis- 


regard of the general condition of 
the industry kept on running full 
during this period of general over- 
production? They have inevitably 
disposed of their goods on the arti- 
fitially low basis created by this 
general overproduction, They have 
seen customers constantly perturbed 
for fear of a still more acute crisis 
with an even lower artificial level. 
They have seen the level of prices 
of the manufactured goods fall far 
below, and keep far below, any par- 


ity with the price of cotton. They 
have seen buyers apparently con- 
vinced that not yet have the units 
of the cotton textile industry reach- 
ed the point of a reasonable ability 
on the part of each unit to govern 
its own actions with a view to the 
general conditions prevailing in the 
industry which in fact are bound to 
affect each unit. Are these things 
beneficial to the mills which kept 
on running full and so contributing 
to the maintenance of the general 
condition of overproduction? Is it 
not fair to suggest that their own 
interests would have been better 
promoted if they had participated in 
correcting a general condition of 
overproduction whose existence was 
contrary to their own and the pub- 
lic interest? 


Doctrine is Wrong: 


So I say without hesitation tha‘ 
the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest does not offer a solution of 
the difficulties of this industry and 
that to rely upon it, or employ it as 
an excuse for an unwillingness to 
consider the general conditions and 
needs of the industry, confuses the 
real issue and obstructs and 
pones the finding of an adequate 
solution. 

My conviction is that the industry 
needs to develop with increasing 
emphasis its recognition of the ne- 
cessity for exchange of information, 
for common study of conditions of 
general significance and effect. and 
for each unit determining its poli- 
cies in the light of what is needed 
to promote sound business princi- 
ples and methods. The industry 
shoud not permit itself to be misled 
by the idea that it can disregard and 
discourage all such efforts at legiti- 
mate co-operation and find a pana- 
cea in the survival of the fittest. 


post- 


Consolidation 

In addition, I wish to urge that 
while there can be no real promise 
of relief through the indiscriminate 
failure of the mills that are not the 
liltest, I believe an additional move- 
ment of very great promise is a 
conscious and intelligent effort to 
promote economically sound consol- 
idations on ai ereasonab‘e scale. 
Clearly there are far too many mills 
in this country. Many of them could 
he combined into units of a more 
efficient size to the benefit of their 
stockholders and to the greater sta- 
bility of the trade. There appears 
fo have developed the idea that 
there is something peculiar about 
the cotton textile industry which 
renders substantial consolidations 
impracticable. But when we see the 
scale of the consolidations which 
have proved eminently successful in 
other lines of industry, it is difficult 
to find any reason why human in- 


genuity in the direction of indus- 
trial management must throw up 
iis hands when it has to deal with 


the cotton textile industry. Of 
course a consolidation is not likely 
to succeed unless it is soundly capi- 
lalized. Perhaps some of the con- 
Ssoldiations which have proved un- 
successful in the past could find the 
explanation for their failure in the 
fact that their capitalization was not 
sound. Perhaps some others might 
find their lack of success was due 
lo particular mistakes of policy or 
management or to the fact that the 
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combination was not well balan », 
from a manufacturing standp: 

But certainly with the striking 
amples of success in other in: .. 
fries, and with the great import: 
ot finding every legitimate op 


tunity for increased improven 
the leaders of the industry o.. 
now to re-examine the wealth |, 


experience in consolidation of 
sonable size which the recent in 
trial history of the country aff 
and should approach this prob «) 
afresh. 

Such a method would be 
more constructive than any reli: 
upon survival of the fittest w! i: 
after all does not proceed upon 
deliberate purpose to improve 
situation, but is primarily and 
sentially.a policy of destructive: 


The Real Remedy. 


There is a better way to get ri 
the unfit in industry than thro! 
bankruptcy. In fact the only ;- 
manent way of getting rid of the: 
is by such an improvement in 


derstanding of business met): 
that the “unfit” become fitted 
carry on their business in a wiy 


which will neither bring disasie: 

fhemselves nor seriously impair 
legitimate interests of the stronee 
units as well. It is not those indus. 
tries where 


bankruptcies 
and the weak are being force: 
the wall that are making a sound 


contribution to American indus!) 
life and general welfare at the pre: 
ent time. It is rather industrie 
where there is a prevailing ap): 
ciation of sound business princi)! 
and where each unit realizes th 

is not doing business in a wal: 
light compartment, unaffected | 
the condition of its fellows, but (| 
the reverse is true. It is those 
dustmies where each unit rea! 
that it can not wisely plan its ow: 
policies without a very keen ap 
ciation of conditions which pre 
generally in the industry and tak sie 
those conditions definitely into 
count. It is those industries wi: 
each unit appreciates that a p: 
dictated solely by what appear: 
be immediate self-interest and w 
out regard to its effect upon |) 
condition of others is apt in the | 
run to be indirectly disastrous 
itself as well as to others by « 
tributing to keeping the industr 
a whole in a condition where 
legitimate rewards of even supe 
efficiency and effort can not be 
cured by anyone. 

In conclusion I urge that w: 
not delude ourselves by relying 
any destructive policy but that 
stead we invoke every construc 
expedient we can find and that 
work towards a reasonable degre: 
consolidation and at the same | 
towards a general raising of 
level of appreciation of sound p 
cies on the part of every unit in 
mdustry, large and small. In |! 
way, I believe we shall make '' 
maximum of progress, not only 
the mterest of the stockholders 
Te industry, but also in the inte: > 
vf producers of cotton, mill e 
ployees, distributors, and cons! 
ers, thereby promoting that func: 
mental stability which is of v! 
importance to everyone of these «'' 
fients which go to make up !!!" 
publie, 
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SCRANTON 
» LUSTRE BED SPREADS 


Wanufactured hy the 


HE tremendous demand for colored ough penetration of the fibres by the dye- 
bedspreads has practically relegated stuff, yielding exceptionally even, durable 


white crochet and satin spreads to the shades. The yarns are delivered in the 
discard. Women insist on bright, cheerful convenient Franklin Package form that 
bedrooms. They want style and harmony delivers freely either rotating or over end. 
—and colors of lasting durability. Skeins and chain warps are eliminated and 


A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 


The Scranton Lace Company has met __ substantial savings effected in winding 
OF DYED YARN 


this demand with new, attractive designs _ costs. 


It will deliver freely, in soft, blending colors, dyed with the But simply making prompt deliveries 
fastest dyestuffs known. That it has of colored yarns in economical packages 
ing winding costs. paid this Company to use only the best does not by any means end our service to 
colors is proven by the steadily increasing this Company. We have also assisted by 
sales they enjoy year after year. developing new colors in our laboratory. 
Colored yarns used in these spreads, There are other important services we 
PLANT both cotton and rayon, are dyed by the render users Of Franklin Process Yarns. 
PHILADELPHIA Franklin Process with fast-to-bleaching The success of “Scranton Lustre Bed- 
DENTON, ENG. shades (vat colors), the fastest colors in spreads’’ is visible evidence of the results 
New York Office, 66 Leonard St. existence to washing, light, and all color- achieved through the use of Franklin 
Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. destroying agents. This method of dye- Process Yarns and Franklin Process 
ing the yarns under pressure effects thor- Service. 
Greenville, S. C. We may be able to co-operate with you just as successfully, 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN and we will be glad to study your color problem and give you our 
PROCESS COMPANY ‘ honest opinion as to the possibilities of increasing your sales. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Simply let us know when our representative may call. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 


DYEING COMPANY FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. _ Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Giazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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Ad No. 20. 


S a knitter, are you interested in a rewind- 

ing proposition, where, by investing ap- 
proximately one-third of a cent a pound for 
rewinding, on an average of 20/1s, you may 
save this amount many times over, as well as 
improve your knitted fabric? 

It is the practice of many knitters who do 
not spin their own yarn to buy such yarns in 
the open market. This procedure opens up 
the possibility of the knitter finding himself 
with a supply of yarn from several mills, not 
only wound under varying humidifying con- 
ditions, but also with packages of several 
tapers and densities. 

It has been proved that best 
results at the knitting machine 
come from a full supply of cones 


BOSTON 


MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 


on 
of uniform taper, density, and original con- 
ditioning. Therefore, an assortment of cones 
varying in these particulars on a knitting 
machine must produce irregular fabric. 


The Universal No. 60-GF high-speed cone 
winder is accepted as the most approved 
machine for rewinding such supplies before 
knitting. 

The cost of winding on the No. 60-GF 
coner from such packages is surprisingly 
nominal, and the resultant packages insure 
the knitter uniform quality of fabric, coupled 
with increased production through practi- 
cally continuous operation of 
the knitting machine. 


Further details will be fur- 
nished on request. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 
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Printed in U.S.A. 
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some of the Problems Confronting the Southern Textile Industry 
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\DERS of the Bible will recall 
» stately Seriptures of the 
chapter of the Epistle to th 
ws. in which the Sacred Writ- 
jis the roll of all the great 
. of faith, from the beginning 
vo down to his own day, and 
makes them to march across 
oreen in remarkable life-lke- 
vo sketches with swift but un- 
accuracy the charter of their 
mance, so that the value and 
of their lives are éasily 
ont. At the end of the chapter, 
, suddenness that is startling, 
citer challenges his readers to 
perfect. the lives, perform- 
. and sacrifices of these heroes. 
in substance that unless 
en and women to whom he is 
‘king shall earry on, then these 
lived and wrought m vain. 


nce 


is, my friends, has been the 

enge of the ages to men and 

en in each generation. 
Heritage 


and I are the inheritors of a 
ely investment in grimy sweat, 
i blood, and spent life of those 
have gone before us and carvy- 

of the wilderness they found 
nheritanee of faith, of liberty, 
vilization, of country, of every- 

~ we hold dear. All of our 
es who have marched with 
\ steppings across the pages of 
vy have made their contribu- 
‘o this task of making perfect 
ives and performances of those 
preceded them and who, fall- 
committed their tasks to the 
hands of the valiant men and 
who have pressed forward 
zreater aceomplishments, and 
thus justified the work of al 
vhom they inherited. 
and I are now doing our lap 


his relay race of all the ages, 
ve must ever be mindful thal 
eal cloud of witnesses encom- 


us, Who anxiously watch to see 
‘her our performance will be 
to make worth while that 
‘hh has heretofore been done. 

‘ery one of us feels this burden 
esponsibility we meet here 
i. to consider some of the prob- 


as 


> that eonfront our industry. 
may translate the thought in 
ng terms. we make our 
ights yvoeal in language that 


's, but, at the bottom, we realize 
great industry has been 
in this wonderful South 
i's, and we, who are inheritors 
is that others have created, are 
Olus to do the very best we can 
our Inheritance and pass it on 
ose Who come after us, 
and finer thing 
was hefore. 


Labor. 


here 


a bigwer 


than if 


th nol prepared to say that our 
are any more difficult 
that have arisen in the 
and have heer successiully 
“a. I do think they are differ- 
i) Many respects. ‘Today, we 
ho serious problem as to a 
Of capable labor. I am con- 
1 that no seetion of our coun- 
‘Ss blessed with a finer type of 
‘ers than the men and women 
“Ve In our mills and shops, and 
‘leve the supply is entirely ade- 


\ddress by 


Anderson, President, Bibb Manufacturing Company, 


Macon, Ga., before American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


quate to our needs for many years. 
We have no transportation prob- 
lems, Dy reason of the superior effi- 
ciency of the service given by our 
railroads. We have no serious prob- 
lem of manufacture of machin- 
ery, thanks to the alertness of our 
machine builders and to our supply 
of technically trained men. Our 
marketing and distribulion prob- 
lems, while offering opportunity: for 
improvement, are no longer pressing 
problems. 


Profit 


However, we have a most urgent 
problem in trying to find a profil 
in our business: The spread belween 
cost of production and the net price 
we have obtained for our goods has 
been gradually narrowing, and, on 
most lines of cotton textiles cost and 
market are so close together today 
that the life of our industry is actu- 
ally menaced and any further de- 
velopment along present lines can- 
not be considered by any one fami- 
liar with the facts, who has a proper 
regard for the rights of investors. 

I am sure that the reason for this 
not to be found in a lack of effi- 
ciency, either in the equipment of 
our mills or in our methods of man- 
ufacture. I do not feel that the situ- 


is Real Problem. 


is 


ation is due to poor marketing 
methods or unintelligent distribu- 
lion. In all of these matters I be- 


lieve we are doing a better job today 
than ever before in the history of 
our industry. 


Production Too Large. 


think. the plain truth is that we 
are making too many goods. 

The cause for this not to be 
found solely in the increase in spin- 
dies. A keen student of the situa- 
(ion estimates that since 1910 the 
total increase in spindles has been 
only about 17 per cent, and that 
during the past five years there has 
been an actual decrease im aclive 
spindles of 1,500,000, or about 4 per 
cent. 


is 


The cause is not to be found, as 
some may have imagined, in a de- 
crease in the consumption of cotton 
goods throughout the United States. 
For the four vears prior to the War, 
our average consumption of cotton 
in this country was less than 5,000.,- 
000 bales, and i! estimated tha! 
during that time we were exporting 
approximately 10 per cent of our 
production. During the last four 
years, our average consumption of 
colton has been nearly 6,400,000 
hales, despite a definite tendency to- 
ward lighter weight fabrics and the 
exportation of probably than 
5 per cent of our producion. 
Some of us imagined thal we were 
gianis mm intelleet and business acu- 
men and that we had created the 
tremendous demand eotton 
goods of all kinds thal set in during 
the War while we were equipping, 
or helping to equip, some fourteen 


less 


millions of men for field service, 
were supplying the demands of a 


civilian population engaged in a mad 
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orgy of spending new found wealth, 
and were furnishing cotton goods to 
a foreign population whom we had 
never previously = served. The 
whistle blew on November tt, (918, 
and stopped the demand for war 
purposes, should have sounded a 
note of warning to the :cextile in- 
dustry, but if so, it was not heeded. 
We were deceived by the continu- 
ance of demand for goods from our 
own population who had been nosed 
away from the sources of supply 
during the War. Presently, we 
found ourselves standing on our 
heads mn a tub of chanipagne and 
thinking it would last forever. 


Beyond a temporary demand to fill 
up depleted stocks, directly after the 
War, I seriously doubt if the world 
has ever really needed the produc- 
tion of textiles that has been pour- 
ing out of our mills since the day 
the Armistice was signed. The de- 
lay of the war-stricken 


nafions in 
getting under way with their pro- 
duction saved us for a few years, 


and high-pressure salesmanship at 
prices that left us without profit, 
and the increased consumption of 
fabrics due to style changes, have 
enabled us to travel thus far with 
our tremendously increased produc- 
tion. 


Productive Efficiency. 


Not the leest important factor 
that has contributed this Over- 
production of textiles is the thing 
of which we are proudest as a na- 
fion, and because of which we are 
the envy of the world. I refer to 
the efficiency we have developed in 
our shops. 


it? 


In every worth while cotton mill 
in this country we are today pro- 
ducing more pounds of goods per 
spindle, more yards of goods per 
loom, and a greater production per 
operative in the mill, than ever in 
the ‘history of our industry. In spite 
of curtailment in our operatiens 
which began in December and has 
gradually increased since that time, 
the monthly figures on consumption 
of. cotton indicate the tremendous 
production that continues to pour 
out of our mills. We are producing 
with curtailment, more goods than 
we used to produce with the same 
machinery running at full speed. 
Consider the result. As a nation, we 
are rich beyond our dreams. Con- 
ditions throughout this country are 
fundamentally sound. Conditions 
elsewhere in the world have been 
gradually improved. The purchas- 
ing power of the population of the 
United States, and possibly of the 
world, is greater than ever before, 
and, excepting the period of the 
War, the consumption of textiles 
the world over is greater than ever 
we have known. 

No Market. 

In spite of all these things, we 
cannot find a market for our prod- 
uct at prices that will yield a living 
profit. In fact, it is difficult to move 


our production at any price. 

Too many goods. 

If, as I said, our proviems are 
different from those confronting the 
fathers, then we must think differ- 


ently about them and apparvach 
their solution with methods tha! 
apply to the conditions now con- 
fronting us. It is hardly ever wise 
to put new wine in old bottles. 
Policies that were sound twenty 
vears ago—ten years ago--live years 
agoO—may not suit the exigencies 


that confront us today. 
suggest that we face 
squarely and fearlessly. 


the facts 

My own idea of a remedy thal will 
al once be efficacious, will be easi- 
est to apply, will cost less and pro- 
duce the minimum of shock to the 
industry, is to quit operating our 
mills at night. 

Night Work. 

I think I can probably discuss this 
question without giving offense to 
any, because of the fact that the 
corporation with which | am asso- 
ciated has carried on nicht Opera- 
tions for many years, and slill does. 
So lam not approaching this propo- 
sition from a “holier than thou’ at- 
titude. I am trying to approach the 
matter from the standpoint of one 
who has the accumulations of a life 
invested in cotfon mill 
and who intends to spend the hal 
ance of his days in altempting to 
Operate a cotton mill so that ‘hose 
who own it may obtain a fair return 
on ther investment. and so that 
those who labor in it may obtain 
an adequaie return for their invest- 
ment of time and effort in a 
wage, and be able to have a 
life that wil contribute 
iovy m living and a finer 
citizenship tor the generat 
come, 


securities, 


living 
home 
yreater 
type 
s 


of 


Clear Vision Needed. 


\s we consider this question, let 
us try to divest ourselves. of pride 
of opinion, convictions that have 
been previously expressed and de- 
fended, and which possibly were 
based on conditions that are diflfer- 
ent from those confronting us today, 
and let us strive to eliminate selfsh- 
ness as nearly as it is possible for 


us to do, and, out of a study and 
consideration of the facts that are 
available attempt to reach a sane 


and sound conclusion. I hope we 
will net limit our viewpoint of the 
proposition to the time we, who are 


‘here, expect to be in charge of the 


mills we represent. We should look 
beyond our day and time and con- 
cern ourselves in planning to con- 
serve the future of the great indus 
lry mto which we have put our 
lives. 

Various arguments have been ad- 
vanced in favor of night operation 


of cotton mills. 
The most common one is. the 
statement that the mill in question 


is equipped to operate at night and, 


therefore, has as much right to 
operate day and night as another 


mill has to operate in the day. 
Another is that to do so is a step 
forward in efficiency. in that the 


overhead Is spread over more 


f 
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goods, and greater returns are rea- 
lized on the invested capital. 

Another was advanced by Mr. 
Law in his recent Philadelphia ad- 
dress, when he said that with day 
operation it was not possible for a 
cotton mill to turn its invested 
capital more than once a year, that 
no industry could survive on such 
a turn-over of capital, and that day 
and night operation of mills 
therefore, an economic necessity 

I do not think that anv of these 
reasons, or any amplifications of 
them, are controlling Certainly, 
their application must be modified 
to meet conditions that do not stand 
four-square with the 
these reasons are based. 


Was, 


theories on 


Bootleqging Cotton Goods. 


To savy that a mill should run al 
night hecause if is equipped lo do 
so, is merely another wavy of saying 
that some extra houses have been 
put together, probably during the 
war, and maybe amortized or wril- 
ten off in settlement of war con- 
tracts, and that it is now proposed 
io continue to double the 
of the plant as if 
projected. It implies a determina- 
tion to do this even though this 
extra production is demoralizing 
the mill’s own market and that of 
a neighbor who has contented him- 
self with davlight operations, either 
because he does not consider 


production 
was originalls 


night 
running fo be sound economics, or 
hecause he opposes it in principle. 
Would it be too extreme to sav that 
we night runners are liftle hetter 
than high-class bottleggers of *otton 
goods? 

That night operations reduce 
costs is debatable question. On the 
face of it. it looks as though costs 
should he reduced by night running, 
alfhough T recently saw the pub- 
lished stafement of a firm of effi- 
ciency engineers covering this ques- 
tion and their figures indicated very 
little saving in first cost. When vou 
put over against anv possible sav- 
ing that can he figured in first cost, 
the effect of the extra auantity of 
on an already demoralized 
market, T am: convinced that the 
profits resulting from day and night 
operations are not as large as thev 
would be if all mills ran in the dav- 
time only. 


Why Night Work Should Stop. 


While T have great 
anv opinion Mr. Law would have on 
any subject, T am unable to follow 
his argument through In fact. 1 
think he approaches the proposition 
from the wrong end. T assert that it 
is sound to sav that anv industrv 
fhat is as fundamental to the eco- 
nomic life of anv country as is 
ours, should he able to make a fair 
earning. is entifled to a fair return 
on its investment when onerated in 
a perfectly normal wavy like other 
lines of business are operated. 
Moreover, some hastv investigation 
shows that there are other funda- 
mental industries. such as_ steel, 
rubber, ftohacco, electrical machin- 
ery, and possibly others, that ex- 
hibit examples of striking successes, 
when. in the matter 
invested capital. they are no better 
off. is as well off as we are. 

I suggest we should quit 


respect for 


of turn-over of 


nicht 
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operation of cotton mills for two 
vry good reasons: 

ist—I doubt the wisdom of having 
an appreciable percentage of the 
population of any community work 
continuously at night. The night 
hours are not the normal period of 
labor for human beings. I am dis- 
posed to. think that for people in 
large numbers to work continuousiy 
at night is going counter to the laws 
of nature. I am quite sure that 1 
is not best for the human race thal 
women and girls—the mothers of 
the race—should work throughout 
the night. It may be thal the pres- 
ent development of our civilization 
seems to require some night work 

on railroads, in hospitals, in the 
operation of the telephone and the 
telegraph, for examples. If there be 
a justification for continuous night 
work in these lines, IT do not believe 
that we can say that the necessities 
exist in the case of cotton mills. If 
we dismiss any other phase of the 
question, and consider the poor op- 
nortunities for sleep in the daytime 
for those who work at night, par- 
ficularly in the summer, I think all 
of us would agree that continuous 
night work is not conducive to good 
health and does not make for thaf 
reasonable measure of camfort and 
happiness that is the just due of all. 
IT am not attempting to dogmatize 
at this point, for when we attempt 
a discussion of this question we will 
he walking a wav that is uncharted 
by the sign boards of previous ex- 
neriences. There is, however, a 
field for thought here that should 
engage the most earnest considera- 
tion of all who have a real interest 
in humanity. So I leave (these sug- 
gestions for vour thoughtful exami- 
nation. 

2rid—I am sure that in the pres- 
ent state of our industry and of 
business conditions generally, it. is 
economically unsound to operate 
cotton spindles aft night. I believe 
if is an unsound practice, except 
in cases and times of emergency 


Night Work Kills Profits. 


This suggestion is something we 
can discuss with more assurance 
than is the case with the first rea- 
son I named. Here we get on ground 
that is more familiar. and it is a 
thought we can take hold of with 
greater assurance. For mv part, I 
believe that the night operation of 
cotton mills is today the greatest 
contributing factor in the depress- 
ion that confronts the textile indus- 
try. I believe that if it were in our 
power i. close every cotton mill af 
at night with the ending of the 
present week, within sixty days our 
industry as a whole would be ona 
sound paying basis and our future 
would be assured for a considerable 
period. 

We have had a rapid growth and 
development. In fact, it is becoming 
apparent that we have grown too 
fast and we are somewhal like a 
gawky vouth whose body has grown 
foo rapidly, for his head. Like many 
such youths, we have been a little 
too greedy and are now suffering 
from a ChHse of acute indigestion 

Must Face Facts. 

I suggest that we face the facts 
like sensible men and begin to use 
our heads to the limit of their ca- 


pacity. As | said a while back, we 
are concerned not only with the 
present and with the immediate 
future of our business, but if we 
are wise we will plan for the more 
distant future. steckholders 
are concerned not only with the 
dividends or lack of dividends they 
are drawing today, but, if wise in 
their day and generation, are greal- 
ly eoncerned with the thought of 
what dividends their posterity will 
draw from the investment they have 
made in our mills. 

I fear that in promoting the night 
operation of mills here in the South, 
we have been greedily bartering our 
birthright for a questionable 
of pottage. 


We of the south must solve this 
question for ourselves. This ts our 


own country by right and inher- 
lance. The rich opportunities are 
ours. I want to preserve all of these 


good things for our own people. If 
that be selfishness and pride, I am 
willing for any one to make the most 
of it. I repeat that we must solve 
this problem for ourselves. Our 
Yankee. friends are pouring in here 
as fast as ever they can. If rumor 
and report are to he eredited. about 
the only thing that is keeping any 
of them from moving down is lack 
of money with which to make the 
move. In some cases, the South is 
furnishing the money to finance the 
move, sO great is ouf anxiely for 
an industrial development. I think 
you will find that in practically all 
cases the moving of mills from the 
Kast to’ the South has been made, 
probably voted and financed, on the 
proposition that they will operate 
day and night. Our friends up there 
speak of other advantages offered 
hy our section, but I am convinced 
that the real reason thal is moving 
them South is that they expect to 
operate their mills day and nigh! 
Mr. Lincoin said that the 
nation could not live part slave and 
part free. ‘Those mills who are nol 
now operating at night will not be 
content to continue daylight opera- 
lions while so many of their com- 
petitors are operating day and 
night. Humanity is a little weak at 
this pommt and is likely vield to whal 


seems to be the pressure-’of necesi- 


iv. Uniless something is done to pul 
a stop to it, I think it safe to say 
thal we will see an increasing num- 
ber of cotton mills in the 
build villages and begin night opera- 
tions. If we follow this idea to a 
logical conclusion, then we will 
come in time to the point where 
practically all the mills in the South 
are running dav and night. When 
that time comes, the advantage of 
night running, if any such advant- 


age exists, of 


South 


course, disappears, 
and unless a miracle occurs in the 
shape of a greativ increased demand 
for goods, our last condition will 
be worse than our first. 


Should Stop 

I claim that it would be better for 
our industry as a whole, better for 
each of us individually, whatever 
our policy may have been in the 
past, that it would make for a great- 
er stability of our markel, that tt 
would give permanency to our busi- 
ness and to the expectation of a 
reasonable return on our invest- 
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ment, if we would draw a-line rig 
here and now and put a stop to [t!., 
night operations of mills in | 
South. 

Another matter that I want to ta 
to you about and to which I in, 
your thoughtful consideration is o 
that is commonly referred to tod 
as our “Industrial Relations.” 


Industrial Relations. 


I do not believe that any ot | 
popular terms in use quite descr: 
what I am talking about,. and I 
not care particularly for any 
these descriptive terms. I am 
ferring to the relations that ex .' 
hetween the mill owners—the n 
management—and the employees 
the mills. I have in mind the f 
ing which the great body of n 
and women who operate our mi); 
for us, have toward the men a 
women who own the mills and a: 
represented in the picture by | 
mill management. I am thinking 
the attitude of those who own 
nroperties and those who mana: 
these properties, toward this gre.’ 
and increasing throng of men and 
women who each morning, at | 
sound of the whistle, file ito tli 
mills and take their places at | 
machines, and each aflernoon cor L 
pouring out the gates to find th: 
way back to that most sacred of 
places—home. 

I am inviting your thought to 
task of deciding whether not we». 
who own and operate the mills 
the South, are exercising ourselves 
‘o go to the limit of ability anc 
propriety in seeing to it that thos 
who labor with us in this great tn 
dustry are receiving everythin: 
that is their due. 

[ am not inviting you to 
manifestation of sentimentality 0\ 
this matter. There is involved in 
something more fundamental than 
emotion, something bigger, beti« 
and finer than philanthropy, so 
thing deeper than a show of mir 
est in those who perform the ma: 
al tasks involved in plant opera’ 
The thing Lam talking about str! 
down to the very mudsills wy 
which proper human relations 
built. It is something about wh 
we are either right or wrong. 


Conditions Which Built Mills. 
The great impetus to mill build: 
in the South sprang from (the co! 
tions that confronted us at the elu 
of the Civil War. Our country 
prostrate... An economic situa! 
founded upon the Institution 


slavery went down in ruins with | 
proclamation of emancipation. |) 

small farmer of the old Sou: 

never able to compete with | 
slave-owning planter, found his |: \ 
possessions swept away by the v 

and himself and family in compe ' 

tion with the low standards of 

ing of the recently emancipa' 

slaves. - While technically a 

man, there were immediately r'\ 

ed upon him the shackles of a bo! / 

age of poverty and of slavery t 

system, that made his condil'" | 
more abject than that of any Pp 


pie in any other part of our co! 
Lry. 

Presentiy, men of vision and he 
in various communities in the So! 
hegan to pledge what little they ha’ 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Savings YOUR MILL Can Make! 


“The use of Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaners saves a mill from 130 to 314% 
of their cost every year.” 


This statement is a summary of the 
results of unbiased textile mill investiga- 
tions, made by a nationally known or- 
ganization. {Not the Terrell Machine 
Co. ) 


The detailed figures of this investiga- 
tion are in our hands, however, and as a 
result our engineers have worked out a 
simple but accurate method whereby we 
can show what savings Termacos will 
make in any given mill. 


If you will communicate with us and 
supply us with a few simple facts as to 


average production time per week, num- 
ber of active spindles, etc., our engineer- 
ing department will gladly submit an 
analysis showing how much you can rea- 
sonably expect to save by having Terma- 
cos installed. 


Usually actual savings are considera- 
bly more than the conservative figures we 
submit. 


Termacos save in many ways:—by 
reducing cleaning costs; by leaving oper- 
ators free to keep up ends; by prolonging 
the life of bobbins indefinitely; and by 
controlling roving waste and making re- 
working it unnecessary! 


Write for full details—today! 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Ine. 


Mirs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. Y¥. and N. E. Representative 
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Some of the Problems 
Confronting the Southern 
Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 14) 


machinery eredit, issued 
borrowed money from 
and began to erect 
cotton mills, in some cases literally 
for the purpose of affording employ- 
ment to the people of the communi- 
tv. The poorer whites I have just 
spoken of flocked to these mills for 
work with a zeal born of despera- 
tion. the entire family gomg [o 
work at whatever jobs were offered 
for the various the 
family. 


hough! On} 
bonds, or 


some Souree, 


members of 


It has been plain to all students 
of the situation, that the 
mills of the South atually emane- 
pated these people from the 
nomic slavery, fastened 
by conditions I have already de- 
scribed, and by the one-crop system 
that obtained throughout the South 
until very recently, and still obtains 


in some sections. Not only so, bul 
the development of this industry 
saved the South, as a section, from 
economic disaster and sel our feet 
on the road that has led us to a 
degree of prosperity that is best 
appreciated by those who are fa- 
miliar with the sordidness of our 


condition in the previous days. 


In these days of our development, 


and during many that followed, 
when mill owners were frantically 
striving to nurse the industry 


through the “colic period’ and were 
frequentiy_only a step ahead of the 
sheriff, and while those of whom I! 


have spoken were crowding their 
way into what seemed a paradise of 
three meals a day for the whole 
family and a dry roof over their 


heads at night, no one had any time 
to think of tmdustrial relations. 
Neither the harassed mill owner nor 
the grateful employee would have 
known what it was if thev had met 
it in the middle of the big road. 

It is only when prosperity comes 
to men that they begin to look in- 
vidiously at each other. When 
wealth and comforts come, the iron 
of envy enters the hearts of men. 
If is when a community begins to 
prosper that the birds of prey come 
hovering around to gorge them- 
selves on the sordidness of the souls 
of men. | 

Tremendous Progress. 


When I think of eonditions here 
in the South, from the ciose of the 
war until the early 90's, when I con- 
sider the conditions of all of our 
people in those days and compare 
these conditions with those of the 
present day, when I compare the 
conditions of the tenani class of 
farmers in those days with the 
happy lot of many of these same 
men and women, and thousands of 


their children, joyously at work in 
our mills, making more money than 
their wildest dreams ever pictured, 
living in comfortable homes, elec- 
trically lighted, equipped with sani- 


farv toilets and hath tubs. running 
water in the kitehen for the house 
wife: when I think of the miserable 


one-room school such as 
the one in which I began my educa- 


Lion as a boy, with one indifferently 


houses, 
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egiupped teacher standing over a 
handful of children, trying to teach 
them evervthing from the A B Us 
to the classics, and compare this 
situation with the schol facities of- 
fered the children in the average 
cotton mill village today: when |! 
of the hearl-breaking meagerness 
of opportunity for social contacts, 
the painful paltriness, the almos'! 
total absence of facilities for any 
healthful recreational life for ‘he 
bovs and girls in such communities, 
and compare these with the healthy 
social life of our best mill commun!- 
fies, the playground equipment, and 
other wonderful facilities that are 
provided to give joy to the children, 
the young boys and girls: when 
think of all these things, I want to 
lake off my hat to the men who pio- 
neered all of this, and to their suc- 


cessors who have improved it and 
brought it to the conditions of the 
present day. 
“ By Faith.” 
If | had St. Paul’s gift, I could 


write a chapter in the history of our 
industry that would almost rival 
lith Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By faith, William Gregg 
By faith, T- F. Pelzer. By faith, 
Michael Holt. By faith, William 
Bates. By faith, Ellison A. Smyth. 
By faith, John P. King. By faith, 
Charles Estes. By faith, R. M. Gun- 
by. By faith, G P. Swift. By faith, 
Louis Hamburger. By faith, D. E. 
Converse. By faith, John H. Mont- 
gomery. By faith, H. P. Hammett. 
By faith, Reverend F. J. Murdock. 
By faith, D. A. Tompkins. By faith, 
R. A. Sehoolfield. By faith, T. B. 
Fitzg~erald—the record would read. 


“And, what more shall I say?”, for 
time would fail me to tell of the 
Clevelands, the Siblevs, the Hick- 


mans, the Cannons, the Rhynes, ihe 
Springs, the Orrs, the Parkers, the 
Jordans, the Callawavys, the Han- 
sons, the Laniers, the Comers, and a 
of other heroes who have had 
a part in our development, and who, 
through faith in our people and in 
our future, subdued difficulties, 
wrought miracies of finance, fought 
the blindness of their neighbors, 
“out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight,’ and put to 
flight the unbelief of our own. peo- 
ple. The chapter would be wonder- 
ful if it were properly written. 


host 


The Bishop’s Appeal. 

Neither men nor the men 
who manage the mills in the South 
today deserve to be attacked, harass- 
ed, and embarrassed their efforts 
to solve the difficult problems COn- 
fronting them, by any of men, 
from either North or South: surely 
not by any group of men who claim 
the South home, least of all by 
Bishop Cannon and his associates, 
who, living here amongst us, should 
know what has been done, what we 
are now doing, and, if really inter- 
ested, could have found out what we 
hope to do. These men have been 
called to be our spiritual guides and 
leaders and many of us have been 
taught from childhood to look to 
those who oceupy such high places 
as they occupy, not only for sympa- 
thy and ‘hhelp, but for direction to a 


these 


sel 


as 


place from whence issue strength 
and guidance for every task. The 
men and women who own these 


mills and are engaged in the very 
difficult, task of trying to keep them 
in operation are, for the most part, 
ihe Stewards, the Elders, the Dea- 
con, the Sunday School superintend- 
ents, and the Lay Leaders of Bishop 
Cannon's Church and the churches 
of those who signed with him. They 
are the men and women who are 
helping the Bishop and his forty- 
one associates to do everything he 
is doing that is really worth while, 
io speed the coming of the Kingdom 
of God among men. 

These men and women 
qualities of the chameleon 
hey wear a different countenance 
when they deal with their cotton 
mill problems from that which they 
present they sift in their pews. 
They do not play Dr. Jekyll in one 
relation on Sunday, and Mr. Hyde 
in another on Monday. No one 
knows better than the distinguished 
Bishop that in no previous age have 


have no 
that 


as 


men carried their religion into 
business as they do today. 

It may be that I erred in using 
the word “altack” a moment ago, 


for the paper to which I refer was 
labelled “An Appeal.” However, 
every one with whom I talked con- 
strued it an attack. Practically 
every newspaper editor who has 
spoken about it interpreted it as an 
attack. The Bishop’s own Brethren 
in the Ministry looked upon it as an 
attack, and treated it, and, no 
matter what name you call it, the 
nronouncement to which I reter 
raised the hair on the back ol the 
neck of every cotton mill man who 
read it- In later communications, the 
Bishop seems to manifest some sur- 
prise that mill men and _ their 
friends should have had such a re- 
‘ction to the so-called “Appeal.” 

A Bishop ought to know men bet- 
Ler. 


as 


If I am failing in my duly as a 
parent, the outsider who is to tell 
me of my failure should carefully 
choose his method of telling, if he is 
io make an impression and gain a 
sympathetic hearing. If I am fail- 
ing in my duty as an employer, the 
man who undertakes to point out 
my error shouid approach the mat- 
ter very carefully, so as to convince 
me that ‘the is not only my friend, 
but the frend of those who are as- 
sociated with me in business, if he 
really wants to be helpful and wants 
to continue in friendly relationship 
with us, 

While the “Appeal” and the sue- 
ceeding elaborations of it by Bishop 


Cannon, including the «announce- 
ment of the organization of the 
Southern Industrial Council, contain 
some matters that must have been 


thrown in for ruffles or olher trim- 
ming, like the steam calliope at the 
head of the circus parade, | am sure 
that none of us have any quarre! 
with these friends over the real 
fundamentals of what is in their 
mind. We all want pretty much the 
same things that Bishop Cannon 
wants and we have been travelling 
foward these things for some time, 
with a rapidity and sureness that he 
and our other friends seem to have 
ignored. 

I am quite sure that none of us 
are satisfied with our own perform- 
ance and accomplishments, and it 
may be thal this “Appéal” will do 


just 
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real good and serve the purp. 
its authors, 


sentmel! 
to grea 
we are 


Lacked Personal Contact. 


W hile 
any 
oughly 
problen 
origina! 


in that 
it at tts form will 
ter activity along 
already. moving. 


Sp 
Lhe 


» the Bishop seems to | 


lication that he is no! 
familiar with 
is brought 
paper 


and in succ: 


elaborations of it, and while | 


no dis] 


him, Tam bound to say that the 
ho 
dence of a personal con'act wi! 
problems 


of the 


does 


sition to further i: 


“Appeal” 


presents 


discussed. and 


that 


Cel 
indicate 


our natur 


all 
forward i: 


the si 


attempted to gel an expression 
ihe members of the industry 


their a 
their f 


Ltitude 
houghts 


on. these 


about the m 


mentioned, or their hopes as to 


he 


may 
that 


done to correct any 


exist. 


I believe that the Bishop a: 


associat 


and | am sure that 


es are really our f: 


sible for them to render us va 


assistan 


ce, but I fear thai the 


ner in which they have appro 
the proposition has tended to 


their wu 
limit th 


lo reach a satisfactory solulti: 


such p 
trealme 


back in 


sefulness in helping 
eir usefulness in help 


roblems as 
nt at this 


really 
time. 
them for the si: 
we used to 
the old days on the far 


hore a cow for hollow horn. 


While the Bishop and:his 
ates, like all the reformers wh. 


cuss these questions, say tha’ 


make d 
present 
employe 
earlier 
help bu 
ly opti 


As I intimated above, nothing 


has hee 
the disc 
that ver 


work a 


or have taken 
many 


very 


ue allowance in cont: 
conditions among 
es of the South with 
or former state, I 
t believe that they are 
nistic in making this 


n written in connectio: 
ussion impresses me to 


‘y many of the signers | 
“Appeal.” or the organizers © 
southern 
actually 


Council, 
much 
mill emp 
their con! 


Industrial 
spent very 
mongst the 
into 

the 


of 


Godly men and women who a 
ngaged in work in th: 


lively e 


Villages 


of the South, so as 


first-hand information on the 


Lions 
no one ¢ 
ity abo 


has bee 
earlier 
living a 
ent con 


ing of the people who work | 


cotton 1 


Let us fairly examine some | 
and m the succeeding comm: 
ions from the pen of Bishop 


matters 


non. 


Child Labor A Dead Issue. 


While 


horse o 


Child 


discussed, | 


am certatl 
‘an speak with much a 
ul these matters unl: 
nin practical touch w! 
conditions and standa: 
nd is familiar with the 
ditions and standards 


niils. 


discussed in the 


nol 


f child labor. 
labor in Southern 
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For 
reason only, I have sometime: 
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lke lake a 


preacher: 


specifically men! 
in the original “Appeal,” enow: 
said in some of the later com! 
eations to drag out the old sia 
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A G-E Magnetic Switch 


Let the G-E monogram and the 
distinguishing “‘CR’’ number 
be your guide whenever you 
purchase controllers. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


of G-E 


Hundreds of G-E controllers on one floor—thousads in the whole 
mill—intelligently guiding the complex operations of picking, card- 
ing, spinning, winding, and weaving. That’s the way the modern 
textile mill applies G-E controllers. 


A small, compact, magnetic controller mounted on each machine. 
Modern thermal overload and undervoltage protection provided. 
Handsome, drawn-shell enclosing case matching the good appearance 
of the modern machines. Built compactly to occupy minimum 
space. Easily operated by convenient push buttons or shipper rods. 


Reliable control—day in and day out-—-yet made so simple that 
maintenance is negligible. This is modern G-E magnetic control— 
the control that is cutting production costs not only in the textile 
industry but in every industry, wherever motors are used. 


Controllers 


~ quid e and conserve industrys power 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SCHENECTADY, SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


301-34A 
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hope you won't expect too much 

of me, for the subject which has 
been assigned to me—‘“Cotton Fu- 
fures and Hedging From the Manu- 
facturer’s Standpoint’—is a large 
one. I shall touch it only in the 
high spots, and will try not to tire 
vou with unnecessary details. 

You know the Book says: 
“No man can serve two Masters,” 
and in considering the futures mar- 
ket it must be remembered that it is 
called upon to serve three separate 
and distinet interests, namely: the 
producer, who naturally wants the 
highest price possible for the prod- 
uct of his labor: the manufacturer, 
who obviously must buy his raw 
material as cheaply as possible, and 
then the cotton shipper or mer- 
chant, who, depending upon his 
basis position, at one time may pre- 


fer a high market and at another 
fime may prefer a low market. 


These are the three major interests 


connected with the handling of cot- 


ton, but this does not take into ac- 
count the speculator, with those 
functions I will deal later. 

When I speak of “basis” I refer 
lo the parity between spots and 
actual cotton and the futures con- 
tract; when I speak of “basis” posi- 
tion’ I have in mind the cotton 
merchant, who has in stock the 


nctlual spot cotton against which he 
has sold hedges, and is therefore 
“long the basis; who has sold 
slated qualities to the manutacturer, 


which he has hedged hy buying 
futures, and who is. therefore. 
“short the basis.” 


Southern vs. New York Delivery. 

The question of Southern delivery 
against the New York contract is 
important, and as it 1s one in which 
the manufacturer has a vital inter- 
est, his voice is surely due to be 
heard in any discussion thereon. 

lor several generations physical 
delivery in New York has been re- 
quired in fulfillment of the New 
York contract. When this provision 
was written into the contract it was 


u sound one, for at that time the 
principal consuming markets for 
cotton were New England and Eu- 
rope, and New York was then the 
natural port through which ‘cotton 


moved, 
in the years which have interven- 


ed conditions have changed sub- 
stantially. The bulk of American 
consumption today is in the South 


Atlantic States. Great steamship 
lanes are now open direct from our 
Southern ports to the consuming 
markets of Europe and the Far 
Kast. Japan, which thirty years ago 
was nol recognized as a consuming 
market, has now become an exceed- 
ingly important and the Pan- 
ama Canal today is the natural gate- 
way for the movement of some 2,- 
(00,000 bales annually to Japan and 
the Far East. 

Most of the cotton passing through 
New York today passes through in 
ihe literal sense of the word for it 
is moving beyond New York on 
through bills of lading to its con- 
suming destination in New England 
and Europe. 

The amount of cotton stopped in 
New York is comparatively negligi- 


one, 
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Harris before American Cotton 


Manufacturers’ 


Association 


ble. Perhaps at the most it is 200,000 
bales out of a production of 15,000,- 
000 bales, and that which stops in 
Yew York is almost exclusively for 
fhe purpose of delivery in satistac- 
tion of the present New York con- 
tract. On the other hand, of the 
vast volume which moves through 
our Southern ports the greater por- 
tion of it stops in these ports natur- 
ally and inexpensively for the pur- 
concentration. Bear these 
facts carefully in mind because they 
are important in considering the 
question of Southern delivers 
against the New York contract. 

It costs four to five doliars per 
hale to deliver cotton on the New 
York contract from a Southern port, 
and therefore the near-month of the 


pose of 


New York contract must bring four 
to five dollars per hale above the 
value of cotton at Southern ports 


attracted to 
against 


can be 
for delivery 


hefore cotton 
New York 
contract. 

After the neat 


its 


month has sold al 


this premium over Southern port 
values and cotton has thus been 
attracted to New York, the near 
month must fall to a level with, or 
at times below, Southern = port 
values before the cotton in New 
York can move mito consuming 


channels in competition with the 
southern ports, for the cost of mov- 
ing cotton from New York to 
consuming destinations is equal to 
or exteeds the cost of moving the 
same cotton from Southern ports 
direct to the consuming destina- 
Lions. 


The only consuming markets 
which might enjoy a favorable cost 


mos! 


of movement from New York as 
compared with ‘Southern ports 
would be those of New England 


which use comparatively little cot- 
fon of the character ordinarily 
livered against the York 
fract: whereas the great 
suming markets for this character 
of cotton, namely, Southern mills 
and Japan and the Far East are at 
an extreme disadvantage. 


Why, for instance, should a 
Southern mill intending to take de- 
livery against the New York contrac! 
he forced to pay therefore four to 


de 
iwo con- 


New 


five dollars per bale to move the 
cotton, say, from Norfolk to New 
10rk for delivery on contract and 


then an additional five or six dollars 
per bale to move it from the New 
York delivery back to Southern mill, 
when it could have heen moved 
from Norfolk to the Southern mill 
at a cost of two or three dollars per 
hale? 

Thus you will see, in a broad 
sense, that without any appreciable 
change in the value of cotton at 
southern ports the near month in 
New 


York may trade four to five 
dollars per bale above Southern 
port values if cotton is being at- 


tracted to New York, or may trade 
al or below Southern port values if, 
after the cotton has been attracted 
to New York, it seeks to move out 
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in competition with Southern port 
Values. 

This is what has been variously 
termed “the manipulative area’ or 
“the range of inaccurate response.” 

That you cotton manufacturers 
have an immediate interest in this 
question will be seen from the fol- 
lowing simple illustration: 
‘Suppose you have bought cotton 
on call, based on a futures month, 
which at that tume is trading at or 
helow Southern port values, and if 
when the time comes for you to fix 


the price on your purchase that 
month is attracting cotton to New 
York, your price may be ftixed al 


an advance of $5 per bale without 
any appreciable advance in the 
value of the cotton which you 
brought. 

It is my personal belief that this 
condition will be very materially 
modified if delivery against the New 
York contract be permitted only at 
certain designated Southern ports, 
for the reason that the futures 
month could not go appreciably 
above the real value of cotton at 
southern ports without attracting 
cotton in sulficient quantity to 
check an undue premium, and, like- 
wise, if the futures month went ap- 
preciably below the true value of 
cotton at Southern ports hundreds 
of Southern shippers and, in fact, 
the whole cotton world would buy 
the contract, and accept delivery 
Against it. 

Futures Contract. 

In this connecton if must be re- 
membered that a futures contract is 
a basis middling contraet which 
permits of the delivery of a number 
of different grades and will always 
have a certain variation from the 
value of middling cotton at South- 
ern ports; but the more limited that 
a variation the more safe and de- 
pendable is the futures contract as a 
legitimate hedge for either shipper 
or manutacturer, and, in the. last 
analysis, the more desirable is that 
contract from the standpoint of the 
speculator, whether be bull or 
bear. 


he 


Hedge. 

The theory of a hedge has well 
been likened to that of an insurance 
policy, in that an insurance poliey is 
intended to imsure vou from 
(ue, say, to the destruction of your 
property by fire, and a futures con- 
tract is intended to insure you 
against loss by adverse fluctuation 
of the market. 

An insurance policy rarely insures 
vou to the extent of 100 per cent: in 
fact, many policies will only insure 
Lo the extent of 75 per cent, carrying 
what is known as a “three-fourths 
loss clause.” 

Likewise a fulures contract gives 
100 per cent insurance but, if care- 
fully and intelligently placed, will 
give a maximum of insurance 
against adverse fluctuations, just as 
fire insurance, carefully and intelli- 
gently placed, will give the maxi- 
mum of protection against loss by 
fire. 


loss 


Al this port let me say th 
function of the speculator is 
Vital to the finished transac! 
is that of an Insurance comps 
the speculator is in effect the 
writer who, al a price, will 
you against adverse fluctua! 
the market just as insurance. 
pany, at a certain price, wil 
you against loss by fire 

lam afraid I have taken . 
of your time in discussing 
Lures contract, but after all i| 
fo the manufacturer 
determined by an understa: 
the contract itself. 

Hedging for the Manufact;. 
\pproaching now the que 
hedging from a emanufs 
standpoint, [ am impressed \ 
belief that in many respe: 
manutacturer’s interest in th 
ler of a hedge is almost | 
with that of the cotton merc’! 
shipper. 
It is 


rare indeed that the 
merchant in the South ean bh 
con from the producer and 


taneously sell it to the spin: 
ninety-nine cases out of a h 
he must do one or the other « 
first, and having done one 0! 


stands the risk of loss until }). 


the other, unless during the | 
he has covered himself by |} 
in the futures market. 

Likewise it is rare indeed {)}) 
cotton manufacturer can hb: 
exact quality of cotton he re 
simultaneously with the sale 
manufactured goods. 

Just as the cotton merchan' 
have in stock a certain amo 
cotton out of which to ma! 
shipments of the qualities 
by his customers. just so m 
manufacturer have in war 
and in process of shipment 
a certain amount of the raw 
rial out of which to manufact: 
g00ds which are wanted bv } 
fomers. 

Furthermore the manufo 
forced to keep his machin. 
operation and his labor empl 
unfortunately, all too often. 
the necessity of buying the r: 
teral and manufacturing | 
goods which he must put 
warehouses and hold until 
lind a buyer. 

For this 


reason and in. th: 
nature of 


the business the 

facturer who does not hedge | 
sition is almost invariably | 
cotton either in the bale or 
ufactured 

Now here is an interesting 
in connection with a eotton 
“ hich In most instances equi 
plies to a cotton manufacture 


_ if a cotton buyer, say do 
rexas, is inelined to specula’! 
does nof hedge his transa 


should he he bullishly inelip 
Will ordinarily go into the 
market and pay somewhat abo 
current value of cotton in o1 
gel long of cotton af that imm 
time. If, later on, the trend of 
have justified his expectatio! 
the market advanees he wil! 
narily sell his cotton somewh 
low the immediate current va 
order to realize his profits. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


-each with 
more 


Automatic Spoolers and a 


proportionate number of 
High Speed Warpers in 
daily operation, 


Many other mills are using Barber- 
Colman Spooling and Warping 
equipment with satisfaction and 


profit. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 

Crown Cotton Mills 

Dallas Mfg. Co. 

Dan River Cotton Mills 
John Farnum Co. 

Firestone Cotton Mills 

Fisk Rubber Co. 

Franklin Cotton Mills 
Hannah-Pickett Mills 

Home Cotton Mills 

John P. King Mfg. Co. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Pacific Mills | 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Trion Company 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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A® we round out the decade of this 
post-war period, the complete 
remaking of the business world goes 
on apace. The Great War may not 
have turned out to be a holy war to 
end war, but it certamly was a war 
of extermination upon many a moss- 
hound trade tradition and antiquated 
industrial relic. Inertia has given 
way to action in hundreds of once 
clogged and abandoned channels of 
commerce. New economic 
tins have been stirring dozens of 
fone dormant civilizations. The pa- 
tient passive folk everywhere have 


auspira- 


begun to look for and demand im- 
mediate realities in place of mere 
longings for comforts which they 


had once relegated with resignation 
fo the next world. 

This is the day of the consumer 
In every market and manufacturing 
center one observes the evidence ol 
his unmistakable domination. He ts 
no longer lulled by the old pre-war 
economic opiate, “What was good 
enough for father is good enough 
for me.” Today he steps masterfully 
up to the internationa. counter and 
gives his order for “something made 
for me and not for my mid-Victorian 
ancestry. And the ever 
world-wide volume of this 


growing, 
insistent 


demand is one of the most potent 
reasons for the tinpressive export 
expansion of the United § States 
whose industries have been nur- 
tured since their beginnings m just 
such an atmosphere of pioneering 


Impatience with the past. 


In the presence of this new revo- 
lutionary spirit, this impetuous de- 
lermination to be md of worn-out 
trade. practices, the startled mer- 
chants and manufacturers can no 
longer point complacently to their 
“diplomas from the good old school 
of hard knocks” as the 
of their prestige. 

Something far more timely 
be produced if this newer type of 
consumer protest is to be placated. 
Pre War experience has be a good 
leacher, but only in increas- 
Ingly rare circumstances when to- 
fay'’s problems coincide with those 
of the previous age when that ex- 
perience Was acquired. It may seem 
disrespectful to suggest it; but in the 
field of present-day business, tradi- 
tion is all too frequently the enemy 
of progress. The universal trans- 
formations in buying power and 
living standards have thrown into 
discard the tattered and once hon- 
ored trade policies of the past. The 
complete realignment of the world's 
markets and industries has made it 
the folly to assume the 
validity of any pre-war commercial 
factor. 

This brings up an element of dan- 
ger which has been creeping into 
some of the older manufacturing 
cineerns in the United States. Our 
industrial history bristles with fac- 
tories, so to speak, which are most 
effectively operated by the second 
generation of their owners: but 
fhere are also unfortunately a grad- 
“ally increasing number of such 

family firms” in which the inheri- 
tance of power and authority has 
not always been accompanied by a 
corresponding heritage of executive 
ability. In other words, our man- 


certificates 


must 


[hose 


sheerest 


The Factor of Facts in Business 


Address by Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the U 


S. Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, before American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Assoctation 


ufacturing development has reached 
such a state of maturity that stock- 
holders .banks and others involved 
in factory ownership, well 
trade journals, trade associations, 
find all of the many other factors 
concerned in our industrial leader- 
ship, must begin to be watchful 
against the deadening lethargy of 
nepotism. Nothing could be more 
completely disastrous to that vigor- 
ous, aggressive initiative which has 
been so peculiarly characteristic of 
American business leadership than 
the dry rot of * ancestor worship.” 
The new competition, the new res- 
{ive eagerness of buyers throughou!l 
the world, make the outlook un 
usually dubious for any industry 
whose leadership owes its authority 
solely to heritage. Since the eco- 
nomic world of today is so incom- 
parably more dynamic and volatile, 
with-its new pressure of consumer 
demand and of sharpened trade riv- 
alry, there is the most imperative 
necessity for the rigid establishment 
of the aetuai factors upon which 
commercial operations are to. be 
conducted. Experience and judg- 
ment, courage and common sense 
fre all admirable virtues, bul any 
business structure of this day which 
rests solely upon them represents 
just so much wasted effort and emo- 
Lion unless it has also the foundation 
stones of solid, timely facts. 

But, it will be asked, doesn't it 
border closely upon impertimence to 
suggest that our executives do not 
appreciate elementary, even 
primitive an axiom, as this require- 
ment of precise data? Possibly this 
is true regarding the details of pro- 
duction: but when it comes to dis- 
tribution, market analyses, selling 
costs, indices of buying power and 
other elements in the movement of 
goods from producer to consumer, 
our business leadership is still de- 
pendent to an appalling degree upon 
surmise and opinion, rather than 
definite data. 


as “us 


st) 


In no respect have the post-war 
transformations and the consequent 
need for accurate and up-to-date 
data been more convincingly dem- 
onstrated than in the field of foreign 
trade. We have observed within this 
eventful decade the complete aban- 
donment of that ancient fiction that 
the United States can succeed solely 
in exporting raw staples—cotton, 
copper, petroleum, wheat—and a 
few mechanical specialties — auto- 
mobiles, typewriters, cash registers, 
tractors. We are no longer intimi- 
dated by that phantom of our sup- 
posed inferiority in those major 
essentials of prosperous exporting 
so skillfully conjured up for us in 
past years by our European rivals. 

For example, with reference to 
the question of credits, which ac- 
cording to a recent survey is one of 
the two leading foreign trade “bug- 
aboos” that discourage our would-be 
exporters the other being the 
threat of excessive foreign compe- 
tion), careful analyses of the actual 
losses involved in foreign trade have 
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completely 
superstition that a 
credit policy was an unavoidabl 
element in export. Recent tabula- 
tions have revealed an average loss 
on foreign accounts of less than one- 
fifth of one per cent, which is con- 
siderably less than the credit risk in 
domestic business. In Mexico, where 
unsettled conditions have supposed- 
ly made credit operations. highly 
precarious, there are numerous in- 
stances of firms actively exporting 
to that market for more than 25 
years with either no loss whatever 
through defective credits, or one of 
u. minor fraction of one per cent. A 
recent tabulation of several hundred 


the 
fast and 


dispel_ed old-time 


loose 


export firms in a middle western 
State showed that 60 per cent of 
them had a lower rate of loss 


through credit risks abroad than af 
home. No less than 20 per cent of 
them reported that they had experi- 
enced absolutely no such loss over a 
long period of Lime. 

Then there is the fiction that pe- 
culiarly costly packing facilities are 
indispensable for success in export- 
ing, and that the lack of talent in 
this respect has heen one of the 
many reasons for the alleged defee- 
tive foreign trading operations of 
this country. Close scrutiny of the 
actual facts, however, based upon 
careful tabulation of packing condi- 
lions in scores of foreign markets. 
reveals American packing the 
peer of any—and with good reason. 
In the first place, the relative inex- 
perience of American concerns en- 
terme this field has led them to 
contess their ignorance and to make 
careful analyses of actual transpor- 
tation conditions which in many 
cases have been vastly altered since 
the war. Changes in tariff schedules 
and consular requirements which 
have been world-wide in recent 
years have likewise reacted pro- 
foundly upon packing necessities. 
Instead of reyling thoroughly upon 
old pre-war experiences, the 
practice of all too many European 
houses, the American newcomer has 
carefully posted Immself upon actual 
conditions of today with the result 
that his packing is being cited by 
foreign consuls, port officials and 
sLeamship companies as an example 
fo European shippers in almost 
every major market of the world. 

There is, of course, 
good reason for this pre-eminence 
of American packing. The prodigi- 
ous task of shipping the food and 
clothing for two million. soldiers 
across three thousand miles of wa- 
ter and in’ many cases hundreds of 
miles of rails, with shipping space 
at unbelievably high premiums, 
taught the packing departments of 
our factories a lesson the like of 
which the world had never dreamed 
of in its entire commercial history. 
Today the results of that unique 
experience in boxing and crating for 
export are being demonstrated in 
almost every shipment that leaves 
our shores. Once again the inferi- 
ority comp:ex which all too fre- 


as 


as Is 


an equal.y 


quently grips our merchants as || 
contemplate the prospects of | 
eign trade, is promptly swept a- 
when confronted with the actu, 
of the success that has already }, 
achieved by American mercha, 
ing in this important respect. 
Then there is the fiction tha! 
are unequipped with overseas « 
mercial colonies similar to {| 
whose members have long bee 
active vehicles for the distribu 
of Iritish, German and other E 
pean exporters. This may have | 
the case before 1913 when {| 
were only or two Ame: 
chambers of commerce abroad. 
than half a dozen overseas bran 


one 


of American banks, and mere - 
tered handfuls of American | 
chants in any save a few Ca) 
such as Paris, London, Mexico « 
and Havana. But to assume 

this condition now continues |- 


ignore the development of a w! 
series new factors our c 
mercial progress abroad. The o; 
ations of the War Trade Board «| 
ng 1917 and 1918 obliterated the 

between American houses amd 
firms which had previously se: 
as outlets for so large a portiv: 
American exports. This threw 

merchants on their own respons: 
ity and Loday by far the gre 
part of our trading in foreign c 

tries is handled either § thro 
American agents or through nal! 
who have undergone rigorous (' 

ing in this country or.abroad un. 
American influence. Today |i: 
are nearly twenty American chi: 
bers of commerce in foreign c 

tals. There are over 100 bran: 
of American banks serving as 

valuable outposts for America: 

dustry, and the widespread 0, 

Lions of our post-war merchan! 

rine have planted commercial | 
lacts for American concerns ; 
every seaboard. Again, we hav: 
illustration of the complete di- 
pearance of commercial fiction- 
the presence of the actual fact- 


Europe Our Best Market. 


To take one more illustration. 
hear much about the supposed | 
tility of Kurope Lloward Ame: 
goods which has been often cite: 
way of discouraging American ! 
ufacturers before they venture 
a sales campaign in the old w 
Careful reviews of the precise 
available reveal the complete 
curacy of this supposition, For 1 
than one line of-specialized Am: 
‘an manufactures, Europe offer- 
all odds the most attractive ma) 


of 


in the first place because of 
vastly improving buying p: 
through the stabilization of « 


rency and the recovery of indu- 
and secondly because of the | 
found social and economic awas 
ing which has aroused new des! 
a longing for those products o! 

new world which symbolize to 

Lradition-wearied consumers an: 
dustrialists across the Atlantic 

spirit of the new age. This acco 
for the impressive increase of 

sales of automobiles to Europe wh 
rose from twenty-five million « 
lars in 1922 to one hundred thirt 
million dollars last year. 
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In this large card room at 
the Lanett Mills, Lanett, 
Ala., Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Hanger Boxes assure smooth 
frictionless power transmis- 
sion. Maintenance is minim- 
ised and no dripping of o'l or 
grease is possible. 


39% annual return 
from| ‘this card room investment! 


Tse every 60 feet of line shaft a yearly saving 
of $58.28 in power, oil and labor when Fafnir 
Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes replaced plain bear- 
ings. Running the card room 110 hours a week, 
as is requently done, the saving jumps to $107.78 
—an annual return of 71%. on the Ball Bearing 
hanger box investment. 


Add. to this the cleanliness of Ball Bearings, the 
greatly reduced starting torque and the reduction 
of maintenance to a minimum and it Is easy to 
understand why more and more card rooms are 
equipping with Fafnir Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes. 
Complete data on this and other authentic tests 
are available. They will interest you if you are 
interested in economical transmission of power. 
Let us send you copies. 
THE FAFNIR BEARING CO... NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Southern Office: Atlanta, Ga.—Bona Allen Bldg. 


Representatives also at 
*Test made in another mill from Charlotte, N. C., New Orleans, La., Houston, Tex., 


Boston, Mass... Birmingham, Ala. 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE of BALL BEARINGS IN AMERICA 


that shown in photo. 


4 
| —> 
Als 
af 
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Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 


REDUCE your SPOOLING or 
WINDING COSTS to HALF 


by installing 


ABBOTT 
CIRCULATING SPINDLE WINDERS 


The spindles with Automatic Threading Tensions 
and conveniently arranged Spindle and Bobbin Peg 
move steadily at a fixed rate of speed past the opera- 
tor who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg and 


tie in as the spindle goes by. 


Supply of Bobbins is at one point within easy reach 
of Operator who may sit down on the job if she wants 


to. 
Floor space is reduced and Power is Low. 


Any size yarn can be wound from over end from bob- 


bins onto either Cheeses or Cones. 


send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show you one 


of these winders in operation. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Societal Eugineering 


Address by Marjorie A. Potwin, Ph.D. Community Director, Saxon a) 
Chesnee Mills, Spartanburg, 8S. C., before American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association 


N°! long ago I stom! on the roof 


of a cotton mill. Down below 
me at the back of the mill negroes 
were unloading cotton. bale after 


bale of it, precious raw material, 
every lock and fibre teeming with its 
mvriad potentialities. 

best though! and ex- 
technical engineering, 


Under the 
perience of 


that raw material would be retined 
and conditioned and ftashioned mito 
a soft and perishable fabric, or 


transformed into a produel hard and 
jiurable enough fo and ent 
wheels. 


Where else in all the world. I 
thought. is there any other raw 


material so flexible in the hands of 
man, so infinite in capacity, so con- 
vertible under the influence and 
processes to which if is subjected 
and entrusted? 

Walking to the front of the mil!, I 
sgain looked down Out before me 
stretched a mill vil age. tts 
at that moment full of people, chil- 
dren returning to school after the 
noon and men and women 
geoing to their work in the mill. All 
the weals and woes of life walked 
in that crowd: ambition and indif- 
ference. confidence and distrust. 
good and evil, health and disease, 
people groping through life half 
asleep, people with purposes fixed, 
the strong, the weak, the adjusted, 
the misfit. There were school chil- 


streets 


recess, 


dren eager to get out of the mill 
school and away from the village; 
there were children counting the 


davs until they would be old enough 
to work in the mill. Some people 
were thinking of work as a curse, 
some were looking upon work as a 


hiessing. There were people feeling 
that the cotton mill marked them 
with a stigma, there were those 


proud to have taken their places in 
the industry. 

Here before me was a wonderful 
people—a people in the making, 
awakening from a long crvysalis and 
undergoing transition from a rural 
folk into an industrial people, in- 
finite im possibilities, limitless in 
capacity, reaching out for leader- 
ship. 

lnder the influence of the cotton 
mill these people were undergoing 
social change. Like cotton in a 
breaker, they were losing old iden- 
tities in subjecting themselves to a 
process of transformation and a new 
environment, 

Psychology tells us that simple to 
be is to be an influence, for every 
human contact is a stimulus to good 
or bad and every human 
infuition puts its impress on those 
who come within its shadow. 

Industry a Social Force. 

Industry cannot confine itself to 
econome influence alone. Industry 
is a social force, moving in the lives 
of all who take their talents to her 
Threshold. A eotton mill is not a 
combination of machinery and hu- 
man mechanism—it is an organiza- 
tion of folks working with machines. 

Whether it will or not. a cotton 
mill personifies itself. It takes unto 
itself intangible qualities of heart 


response, 


It reflects 
about if 


and mind and soul. 


in the lives of those 


cannot choose to be non-entity.. 


very presence is a force. Wit! 
without its consent folks think . 
in terms of good or bad. They 
fo it for many things and conse): 
ly or unconsciously it answers || 
Intentional:y or unintentially th, 
fluence of a mill exists. There | 
from that, for everyw 
slimulus and response set 
selves mm motion It is for the ( 
ity and the intensity of the inte: 
that persons are responsible. 
ply to be is to be an influence. 
Making Citizens. 

\nd thus it is that the cotton | 
of the South are making two ) 
ucts—cotton cloth and citizens. | 
the makime of the cloth goes ny 


escape 


good engineering. 
Engineering of any descrip 
mechanical, chemical, electric: 


societal is the acceptance of s 
tific principles and the followin: 
technical methods in applying |! 
The engineer acquaints himself \ 
the nature and properties o! 

materials and energies on and 

which he is to work. 


costs. 


He estin 
He decided what he wan 
build, or to set in motion. or to | 
lrol. He knows what he is e 
after and the best way to ge 
More than anything else the 
neer studies the the situation 
which he is expected to deal ty 
he meddles with it. 
Societal Engineer. 
The societal engineer works 

his head as well as from his |) 
He thinks of a people in the mu 
as a problem in forces, 
strains, safety valves, and limi! 
resistance. He estimates the 
and waste of energy when it is 
verted from one mode into ano 
He knows that social energy re 
ei may spend itself in riot © 
harnessed to drive a whole so 
In his knowledge of human pr: 
lies the societal engineer belie, 
the self-determination of a p 
He bears in mind those things 
have made come civilizations 
and perishable social fabrics 
others strong and durable. goo 
wheels in the history of the 
The societal engineer sees the 


for amelioration on the one | 


and constructive building on 
other. 

Human Raw Material. 
The cotton mill people o! 


South are precious human mat: 
God has put no finer stuff upon 
earth; some of it is raw and ple 
some of it is badly processed, © 
of it is already warp and wv 
lested, strong, dependable, read 
weave the future story of our 
lon mills. 

So far employer 
have woven the 
gether. 


and emp) 
social fabrics 
Together they have ca! 


ft thread of mutual progress in 
Sut through common obstacles 
common problems, and not so 1! 
places have had to be chalked \ 
red because of defeets in the st! 
Continued on Page 44) 
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The 
of the Muscogee Manufacturing Com- 


rapid and consistent growth 


pany of Columbus, is another instance 
where management has made the most 
of the 
operation, quality of product, and so 


“opportunities” of efficient 


lessened sales resistance. 


Of course, Muscogee Turkish, Huck, 
Plain and Fancy Towels, Tickings, 
Cottonades, Hosiery and Warp Yarns, 
are very favorably known, and the mill 
is as near the last word in economic 
operation as it can be, but these are 
merely the results of a sound and ex- 
perienced management and not the 
causes. 

We are quite proud to have been 
connected with the recent growth of 


MuSCOGEE MANUFACTURING Co. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


the Muscogee Manufacturing Com- 
pany—as their architects and engi- 
neers, to their present equipment, of 


50,000 ring spindles and 1,088 looms. 


It is upon results for such clients of 
ours, who utilize our services time and 
time again, that our reputation has 
the 


measure of our success is in the pro- 


been founded. In fact, true 


grams of clients for whom we have 
To them, 
proof of merit, is not needed. 


worked many times. our 


Whether you are seeking a new 
Southern location or wish to expand 
your present manufacturing unit we 
will be glad to give you exact pertinent 
data without obligation. 


ROBERT AND. COMPANY 


inCORPORAT E D 


Architects and Ongineers 


E ORG 
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See 
what 
happened 


to these 8 
machines. 
Picture below 
at right tells 
the story. 


= 


Mr. Mill ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. Mill Superintendent: 


Are you 


doing all that is possible to serve the stockholders, the real owners of 


the property you manage? 


You maintain a cash surplus or reserve for depreciation to replace 
obsolete or inefficient machinery. And today more than ever, 
machinery is the real backbone that enables a mill to show dividends. 
No matter what equipment you have at present in your Opening and 


Picker Room, it will pay you to investigate the new 


WOONSOCKET 


Single Process Picking 


> 


“3, 
~ | % 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW 
WOONSOCKET 
DUPLEX 
PICKERS 


replacing 8 

‘d machines 

n the room 

hown above at left 
Operatives 

nstead of 4! 


THREE mills have just completed installations with a total of 8 
DUPLEX PICKERS that eliminates the following: 


25 Machines 
6 Operatives 
75 Horsepower 
Saving $6,000.00 in labor 
$3,750.00 in power 


a total of $9,750.00 per year in labor and power alone. 


All at a total cost of approximately $30,000.00 for machinery. 


and that is not all— 


Each mill is making cleaner and evener laps, cleaner and evener card 
sliver, evener and cleaner roving, evener and stronger yarn, and cleaner 
and better cloth. 


Each mill is showing a substantial reduction in waste, and is enjoying 
a better running production in all departments. 


A poor lap can never be entirely 


corrected in subsequent operations. 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS Co., INC. 
Woonsocket Rhode Island 


Or 
| 
eed 
ne 
— 


ANY vears spent m educational 
work and social service have 
convinced me that all social prob- 


lems of home, school and community 
are per se educational problems and 
lend so utions. by ed- 
ucation methods 
Therefore, problems. 


Civic 


themselves 


home bet- 
provement, social 
development, and worthy citizenship 
dealt with in our -eduecational 
system. In this system department 
represented in 


ment. 
are 
has a 


our Villages 


part in setting up proper standards 
for desirable attainment 
The community nurse, mill vil- 


lage physician, teachers, 


preachers, 


the heads 


overseers, soci! WorkKeTS. 


of the var1lous departinents 
mill Village form $eommunits 


council and a reereation association 

These formulate 
plans for an educational progranr in 
which all can participate working 
for the general good and happiness 


Organizations 


Attention to Children. 
Beheving that we live in an age 
when tsaiah’s propheey, A little 
Child shall iead them, is being 


beautifull fulfilled, our problems are 
all attacked through the medium ot 
ihe child in the home and standards 


Setting Up Standards 


\ddress by Katharine Dozier, Educational Director, Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company, before American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


the home-maker of tomorrow. Pri- 
marily every problem of home, 
school and community omgimates in 
the home and the place to deal with 
any trouble is at 

Remove the cause of 
and there 18 no trouble Theretore, 
we direct our first attention to the 
home of the child In our village. 
The condition of the home ts due to 
the standard set up within that 
home. Where we tind a low stand- 
ard the existing condition is bad. A 
high standard means a good 
condition. How shall we the 
ceneral standard to aie desirable 
level? Not by force, nor by precept 


its source. 


the trouble 


home 


raise 


slone, nor by example only. How 
shall we create a demand for the 
best home eonditions? For we 
khow that people will have only 
that which they really want and 
fruly desire. How shall we know 
whether or not our homes are im- 


proving their standards and 


their levels? 


raising 


Let us take these several questions 
und discuss them in turn so that by 


the 
their 
forme! 


environment of 
the home oft 
homes of their 
neighbors, their education, then 
training. their customs, the things 
lo which they have been accustom- 


ihe previous 
home-makers, 
orizin, the 


\ll excellence is determined bry 
comparison anda home we may vist! 
may be poor indeed when compared 
io a far better one but very superior! 
humbler home. Let us 
concrete example, For several years 
I was a mountain missionary 


io iaKke Aa 


feach 


er. 1 visited many cabin homes 1n 
our mountam coves 

Wooden shutters, dirt floors, un- 
ceiled walls, clap-board roofs, mud 


and stick chimneys, one large room 
with a lean-to, housed 
f eight or ten members 


lamily ol 
Raked. boiled or steamed foods were 


the entire 


rare “Fry and pone constituted 
the principal diet. literacy was 
general among the older members 


Modern conveniences 
\ Lrip fo the spring 


of the family. 
were unknown 


lional work im one of our co! 
mills. This particular mill di: 
iis help from the mountain sec! 
where I had worked and I had 
hest opportunity for studying 
mdaptation of the people 


new environmen! 
One Woman's Experience. 
The first thing to be learned 


lhe newcomers was fhe use and 
if plumbing. One careworn mo 
lain woman said to me, “Why 
think of the miles [ve walker | 
the spring to the house totin 
til I was plum wore oul, hit’s v 
the move weve made just to 

runnin water handy, and jist a 
gol to turn to all a body 
\ then there's the Nol 

we ever needed ans more n wha 


liehts 


had up to the mountains tur 
wasnt nothin’ to set up fur up 
an it was alus so wore out 


al sundown. The chillen neve 
nothin’ to set up fur nuthe 
hooks, no comp ny, ne nothin, s 
all went to bed al candle-light 

there's the paper to read, No, I h 
learnt to read yil but I aim to vy 
go to night 
young uns reads to me now an 


Some 


furnished drinking water. Baths » sight what's a-goin’ on it 
are set up in physical education. seeking true answers to them we were fA luxury indulged in only al world I never knowed nothin’ » 
heaith, nutrition, sanitation, school shall arrive at a sensibie solution intervals except when warm weath- until we come here 
activilies of every sort, recreation, ‘hat proceeds ‘with mathematical ey permitted the swimmin’ hole to Camp-meetin onct a yea 
and citizenship in home, church, @ccuraey from the known to the pe enjoyed. about the only time [I ever seed 
school, and community, which uas- unKnNOWnN. \ffter working in this mountain folks outside the old man an 
sure a direct influence on his home In determining the standard of a -ection | came down to the Piedmont voung uns, and then the thine- 
lodyy and a lasting impression on home we must know something of belt to take charge of the educa Continued on Page 40) 
te 


H & B 


COTTON MACHINERY 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builders of 


Improved Spinning Frames 
Band or Tape Driven 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Spinning Frame, with New Pattern 


Builder and Pick Motion. 


Our machines are of 


Extra Heavy Construction to withstand high 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all 
either Lever Weighted or Self 


Rolls. 


auges, with 
eighted Top 


There are many valuable features embodied in 
our machines that we would be glad to describe. 


lllusrated Bulletin with List of Users sent on Request 


| 
VAs 
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Cleans— 


Every department 
in you mill 


Quickly and at less cost 


Speaking of the triple-vacuum system a well-known mill man 
says—‘It is a great convenience and has a great psychological 
effect on the help in keeping the mill cleaner and making work- 
ing conditions much more enjoyable.” 


— Here is a system that strips your cards automa‘ caily—4 at a 
time—-without shutting off your power. It picks up every wad 
of waste and every speck of dirt under cnd around every ma- 
chine in your mill, It conveys that w..te d -ect to your waste 
house though the distance may be 1 (CO f et or more and it 
delivers each grade of waste separa cly so that it can be neatly 
stored in its respective bns or in your was'e bags. This is 
what the Cook-Goldsmith triple-vacuum sys‘em do s, effii- 
cently and well, and at a saving » cost of operat on that pays 
for the equ'pment. 


Let us anilyze vour raill and show you he w much w° can save you in 


the handling of waste. No obligations. The analysis cots vou nothing 
Just fill in the coupon below for full particulars, and mi! .o the nearest 
address. 


Abington Textile Machinery Works 


Abington, Mass. 
Fred H. Whit, General Manager 


Congress Street, Independence 
Boston, -Mass. Charlotte, N. ©. 


A 


PATENT 


| TRIPLE VACUUM SYSTEM 


You may send ms 
further particulars 
about vour Triple 


Vacuum Svsaetem 
Narr 


Firm 
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SUTE ... 


air 


Yes 


— 


Wee 


First Piston Stroke 


HERE’S no need for your air compressors 
to work overtime to build up pressure in 
the tank. Your compressor should function 
from the first piston stroke and will if regularly 
inspected and properly lubricated. Just as it 
maintains a perfect seal between piston rings 


and cylinder walls in automobile engines 


“Standard” Motor Oil Medium keeps air com- 
pressors tight and free from leaks. It forms an 
effective film between compressor rings and 
cylinders that assures instant pressure at the 
first move of the piston. It is specially refined to 
hold its body under heat and high speed opera- 
tion and, most important of all, to keep com- 
pressor valves free and holds down carbon 


formation. 


Like all other “Standard” Lubricants, 
“Standard” Motor Oil Medium 
is safest and cheapest per mill hour 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil 


“STANDARD” Turbine Oil 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil 
“STANDARD” Belt Dressing 


“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil 


—Steam Cylinders 
— Turbines 
—Automobiles 
—Spindles 

— Looms 


—Leather Belts 
—Electric Motors 


“STANDARD” Mill Cot Lubricant D 10 —Comb-boxes 


A complete line of oils and greases for automobile lubrication 


STANDARD 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of itsuniformityand high quality. 


“STAN DARD” 


Lubricants 
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Report of Secretary McLaurine 


report of Secretary W. M. 

Laurine at the annual meeting of 

the American Cotton Manufacturers: 
Association was as follows: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that T appear before you this morn- 
ing to indicate briefly of the 
activities and accomplishments of 
this Association during the past 
year. I make this statement because 
it represents my first complete 
year’s service with this splendid 
organization. So varied and compli- 
cated have been the activities that 
many will have to be simply men- 
tioned and passed. 

Last vear when I came back from 
the Atlantic City meeting I remark- 
ed to my secretary that | wanted to 
set up three goals for the vear that 
has just passed. First, to give the 
hest possible service to all members 
that this office could afford; second, 
to increase the membership of the 
Association, and third, to imerease 
the meome of the Association. 
members of the Association 


Sone 


The 


W. MeLaurine 


can judge whether the first objec- 
tive has been accomplished. I am 
happy to state to you that I have 
figures which indicate that the last 
iwo objectives have been. I can 
only that our office has been 
more active in the first objective 
than it has been in the second and 
third. 

Activities Indicated By Expense 

Distribution. 

If any had an idea that the 
activities of the offices of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion would be lessened by the for- 
mation of the Institute, | believe 
that their thinking was in error. 

We have had three meetings of 
the Board of Government during the 


state 


one 


pas! year and one meeting of the 
National Counell of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers. at which 


many subjects of very great import- 
the Association have been 
discussed, 

Your secretary, under the advices 
of these bodies, and under the ad- 
vice of the president, acting for the 
\ssociation, has had numerous con- 
ferences with the National Indus- 


ance to 


trial Conference Board, with 
National Association of Manufa: 
ers, with the National Associati. 
Cotton Manufacturers, and 
State Associations, as well as 
viduals. 

In all of these meetings he 
tried to present the 
Southern manufacturers in 4 
and impartial manner. He has 
in constant touch with Washi: 
by personal visits, correspon. 
telephone and telegraphic com 
cations, in reference to ce 
pending legislation which aff 
your interests. Your secreta: 
connection with the National A- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers. 
the Department of Commerce 
sisted our commercial attach 
Ottawa, Canada, during the 
when the Canadian tariff was | 
revised. He has also made 
before various organizations. 
deavoring honestly to set fort! 
high ideals and noble aspiratico: 
our great Southern textile man: 
turers. He has spoken to seve: 
the textile operating executive 
and has conducted confer 
in textile organizations with 
idea of helping to improve the 
on the job. 

This statement will indicate - 
of the high points of the many 
livities of this office. 

The Traffic Department. 

This department, acting unde: 
advices of our splendid traffic | 
mittee, so ably headed by Ca: 
Smyth, has in every way ende:n\ 
fo assist George W..Forrester |: 
plans and deliberations. 

We feel that in Mr. Forreste 
his organization, we have the » 
traftic representation in the 
His report will but feebly ind 
the diverse activities of this de) 
ment. Reports that he sends t 
office and to the mill men gene 
are only suggestive of 
technical and specialized work 
his office performs. The fac! 
we have paid into this depar' 
for its 


case «of 


jes, 


support this vear i 
£6,000 indicates how our gove 
board values these services: 


still there are some members «© 
Association that have never 
ered its value. 

Perhaps no 
Association 


department 
brings in so mu 
direct terms to the individual! | 
bers, or so greatly enables the 
lo effectively sell their produ 
in these highly competitive | 
as does the traffic departmen! 
Forrester will cover this su 
more in detail. 

Cotton Arbitration Committ« 
Another great committee 
functions in this organization 
Cotton Arbitration Committee, 
has been active during the pas! 
or two im connection with 
Southern Cotton Shippers’ Ass 
tion and the New Orleans ©: 
Exchange, as an advisory bod) 
the Joint Southern  Aprbitra 

Board. 

Our Board 
has been 
only in 


this 
active 


Committee 
exceedingly 
this work. but 


sented us in the Departmen! 
Continued on Page 48) 


they | 
gone a step further and have re|'"" 


the 
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Introducing ~ 


Equipped for 
Winding Rayon 


The Foster Model 75 


Precise Wind Cone and Tube Winder 


The Model 75 1s for exact precise winding of Cotton 
yarn, single and ply on [Tubes and Cones wherea com- 
pact closely wound package is required. 


It has specially designed attachments for Rayon and 
Silk winding. 


The design of the Model 75, the material and fine 
machining used 1n its construction produces uniformly 
exact finished cone and tube packages. 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Unique 


OPPORTUNITY 


designers new fabrics 


Tusize yarn, in the fine sizes (35 and 50 denier), 
particularly lends itself to the creation of new and unusual fabrics. 
The public today is demanding ‘“‘something new and something 
different’. Tubize opens a world of untold possibilities to the manu- 


facturer who takes advantage of this opportunity. 


Tubize is the only American yarn made as fine as 35 denier. It 
is the intrinsic strength of the yarn (10 to 20% stronger than any 


rayon or similar yarn) which makes the production of 35 denier 


possible. 


To interested designers, we shall be glad to send samples of 
the new fine-sized Tubize yarns. 


TUBIZE Yarn 


wears longer because 
it’s 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Brand YARN Made in U. S. A. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO.OF AMERICA Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., N.Y .C. Philadelphia, Pa. Hopewell, Va. 
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HOUGHTON CO. 


LET PAY HALF YOUR 


LUBRICATION BILL 


Hundreds of textile mills are effecting this 
economy by use of 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF." 
“The Oils That Stay Put’ 


There is a clear saving of 50% in the amount of oil used, and a 
further reduction of 75% in the cost of maintenance and 
supervision-—a two-fold economy that will more than halve 
your lubrication bill. 


Do not confuse HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED 


OILS with ordinary lubricating oils 


Only HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS will... . 


Prevent métal-to-metal contact - - 100% 
Reduce maintenance costs - - - 75% 
Qutlast ordinary machinery vils - 50% 


They will mot gum, thicken, harden*or be thrown from 
the bearing. 


Remember E. F. Houghton & Company’s 


Advertisements Are Facts! 


(After reading this advertisement send for a 
HOUGHTON MAN, and he will explain how you 
can halve your bill in the next twelve months. ) 


i 


— GA. 
BALTIMORE,MD. 
BIRMINGHAM, 


NORTH PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RICHMOND,VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. “AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” LOUISVILLE, KY. 


GREENSBORO,NC. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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The Stress of Present Day Competition 


HE United States has been having 
in the last five vears one of the 
most notable periods of prosperity 
in its history. The warrant for this 
statement is to be found im the ree- 
ord of production and traffic, the 
upward tendency of wages and the 
general state of welfare among the 
people 
Nevertheless, it 1s a common say- 
ing that business generally is over- 
done, that competition 1s excessive 
that- profits are inadequate, and, of 
‘ate, that in many lines of industry 
unemployment serious 
problem. 


present 2 


An analysis, made by the research 
staff of the National Industrial Con 
erence Board. Inc.. of the income 
returns of all manufacturing 
porations in the years 1920-1925 has 
revealed that in this period two oul 
(yi every five oft such corporations 
had no net earnings, and that for 
every $100 of net earnings made by 
the successful companies $32 was 
lost by the unsuccessful ones. 

(nm the face of it this might be 
laken to mean that the industria 
organization actually had worked 
itself out of a job; that its capacity 
for production had outrun the wants 
of the population until there was 
nothing to do but slow down until 
the wants caught up. On the other 
hand, the most notorious character- 
istic of the present generation Is 
that its wants run constantly ahead 
of its ability to satisfy them. The 
popularity of the installment plan 
of buying, for purposes ranging 
from a home and all its furmshings. 
io a seal skin coat, an automobile 
and a trip to Europe, is evidence 
that there is no deficiency of wants. 
Wants are running so far ahead ol 
purchasing power that the latte 
scurcely keeps within hailing dis- 
lance, and in view of the fact that 
the purchasing power of every con- 
sumer is In his own powers of pro- 
duction, you are forced to the con- 
clusion that the deficrency Hf any ts 
on the side of production 


Tie Course of Industry. 

It is not strange that the industrial 
organization, composed of a multi- 
tude of independent units, acting 
with but sheht degree of coherence 
or common policy, should not func- 
tion with the highest conceivable 
e1ficiency. We have to recognize 
that the course of business instead 
of bemg orderly, systematic and 
uniformly continuous is more or less 
spasmodic, irregular and haphazard, 
and that this irregularity is inherent 
in the system, of free and competi- 
live business activity. 

On the one hand are always the 
proposals for more regulation by the 
political Government, but mankind 
has been busy through most of its 
history in getting rid of Governmen- 
tal authority. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility of a greater 
degree of voluntary co-operation 
within industry itself, for the infor- 
mation and guidance of individual 
enterprise, and in order that the 
industrial system may perform ts 
function with the best results. When 
you come to close quarters with thal 
lea it means co-operation between 
tue numerous units of each line of 


Address by George E. Roberts, Vice-President, The National City Bank of 
New York, at the Annual Meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


industry, and that raises the ques- 
tion whether such co-operation 
would not lead to the stifling of 
competition and to economic domi- 
nation over the many in the hands 
ofa few. 

The public is slow to accept any 
policy which might seem to lessen 
the vigor of competition. As a rule, 
it delights in competition. of the 
widest and freest kind, and the law 
of the land has reflected this atti- 
fude. 

It is in the general interest thal 
ihe industrial forees shall be inteth- 
yentlv directed, that the greates'! 
possible stability shall be maintain 
ed and that eosts shall not be in- 
creased by competition which ts 
simply uneconomical and wasteful. 
\t the same time, it undoubtedly ts 
the purpose of our people lo keep 
open the doors of opportunity to all 
comers and to maintain that free- 
dom of initiative and enterprise 
which has been the chief factor in 
all the progress of the past. 

To what extent is it possible or 
desirable to place restraint upon 
competition, and to what extent are 
the anti-trust laws responsible for 
uneconomic competition? 
Competition a Fundamental Force. 

lindoubtedly competition is a fun- 
damental force in society. It is im- 
possible to conceive of free play for 
individual initiative and enterprise 
without competition. In a state of 
free industry there must be com- 
parison of services, and it is right 
that the individual who renders 
superior service shall be preferred 
over others. Therein is the incen- 
live to improvement, to invention, 
and to the development of industry 
us we know it today. It has resulted 
in a constant increase of the amount 
und variety of the industrial output, 
a lowering of the labor costs per 
unit of product, and an increasing 
volume of goods in distribution to 
the population. 

This is the competition system as 
we have known if in the past, and 
in view of the progress that has been 
achieved under it there is little rea- 
son to wonder that our public policy 
is firmly established upon it. 

New Ideas Hurt Old Capital. 

Much of the waste and inefti- 
ciency alleged against the system is 
due to the changes which are ine! 
dental to progress. Every new and 
improved method makes oid meth- 
ods wasteful and inefficient, no 
matter how efficient they may have 
been in their day. Nothing is so 
destructive to old capital as new 
ideas, but they replace all that they 
destroy with something better and 
the community is richer instead of 
poorer by the change. 

Referring to the cecalculation of 
fhe National Industrial Conference 
Board, if the truth about the losing 
companies could be known it prob- 
ably would be found that all had 
successful careers behind them, but 
for some reason found themselves 
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.ing into all the 


unable to cope with new competi- 
tion. 

Since new supplies of capital are 
accumulating much faster than the 
growth of population, their influ- 
ence is to depress the rate of inter- 
est, except as capital is wanted for 
the reconstruction and development 
of industry. In one way or another 
new capital is devoted to speeding 
up production. It is constantly flow- 
industries which 
offer returns better than the curren! 
rates of interest. We have a con- 
stantly Increasing supply of capita! 
per head of the population and a 
constantly increasing supply of 
products per head of the population, 
and that this involves competition 
is as certain as any law of nature. 
The new capital that is always com- 
ing on the market is not going to 
remain idle out of deference to old 
investment. It is bound to find a 
place for itself somewhere. 

The opinion is frequently repeated 
by combinations and understandings 
that industry is generally controlled 
which effectively limit competition, 
but in fact there is little basis for 
this representation. Regardless of 
legal inhibitions, it is seldom that 
the conditions affecting a group of 
competitors are so nearly alike for 
all that they are able to agree upon 
a policy in restraint of competition. 
Difference in costs usually exist, and 
the ambitions of men are an import- 
ant factor. An agreement to sus- 
pend competition virtually means 
that the existing status in the in- 
dustry will be maintained, and while 
that would suit a concern having 
leading positions it does not satisfy 
these ambitions to grow. An irre- 
pressible conflict naturally arises 
between the new and lost-cost pro- 
ducer, entering a field already occu- 
pied, and an old and high-cost pro- 
ducer already in possession of the 
business. For what purpoes does a 
hew competitor enter a field which 
already is fully occupied? 

It is a common statement that 
productive capacity in every line of 
industry exceeds the demands of the 
market. Naturally this is true of 
the industries in which the tech- 
nique is changing and costs are fall- 
ing. The fact that ample capacity 
wlready exists on a high-cost basis 
does not deter low-cost producers 
from expanding their capacity. 

\side from changes within the 
industries themselves, changes which 
have bearing upon the location of 
industries are a factor in competi- 
tion. New supplies of raw materials, 
new transportation facilities, the de- 
velopment of new markets, may 
create new centers of production, A 
-triking example of this is afforded 
by the flour milling industry. The 
census of 1921 reported 6,485 active 
mills with 35,378 employees, and 
four years later the census found 
only 4,413 with 31,988 employees. 
Furthermore, at the latter date less 
than one-fourth of the mills were 
aking over ninety per cent of the 


product. The total production 
flour last year was only fifty-fi 
per cent of the milling capacity, an: 
vel the construction of new mil's 
strategic points by strong compan 
has been going on all of the ti 
and new mills are being announc 
this year. 

I mention the flour milling ind: 
try because it has been go 
through a period of reorganizati 
with great stress of competition, : 
because it seems to afford an ill 
tration of conditions under wh 
competition is irrepressible. | 
new milling capacity has been bh: 
hy companies which have been tna 
ing profits while thousands of ot! 
mills have been going to the wal). 

Cotton Goods Industry. 

The cotton goods industry | 
presented a situation In 
spects similar to that of milling. | 
has been developing in new ter 
tory under conditions so favoral 
that its growth was inevitable. TT! 
raw material was there, the lab 
was there, the markets were read 
accessible, operating costs were 
» low basis. The developmen! 
cotton manufacturing in the Sou 
has been partly at the expense 
New England, but a large develo: 
ment has been possible simply 
meet the Increasing consumption 
this country, and looking to [ii 
future this is an encouraging fe 
ture of the industry. 

The cotton goods industry 
Great Britain is confronted by 
world situation somewhat like |! 
domestic situation which confro: 
New England. It is a great indus! 
mainly dependent upon 
markets, and new competition | 
been developing in importing co 
tries, based upon cheaper costs 
in many instances favored by 1!) 
tariff barriers. This is a -devel:) 
ment that was bound to come sv 
fime, and the beginnings were tv 
seen before the war, but the » 
hastened it. 

An English View. 

The Chairman: of Martin’s Be 
Limited, one of the leading bank- 
Liverpool, in his last annual add: 
lo the stockholders of that ins! 
tion, summed up the situation 
cinctly in a few paragraphs 
said: 


SOme 


“The cotton trade passed thro 
a very trying time in 1927, as ca: 
but be the case when a trade ha 
view its conditions from an enti: 
new standpoint. 

“In the eighteenth century 
ferti.e brains of English inven! 
coupled with the enterprise o! 
English manufacturers and the 
ditional skill of the operatives, np 
Lancashire and the North of I: - 
land the world center for co! 
goods. No other nation could 
from us more than the manufac! 
of the coarsest goods. But as | 
went on other nations bought! 
chinery from our engineers 
science produced a humidity 0! 
mosphere that has destroyed the 
vantage of our damp climate. 

“When war came we were er 
ually losing our position and Ce 
nental and Eastern mills w' 
springing up rapidly. 

“During the war the mills of / 
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china and India increased their 
Then when war ended, 
ed by a short-lived and false 
hoom, many of our oldest 
tished cotton mills sold them- 
- fo various groups of specula- 
who resold them to the public 
vreatly inflated price. 
.othing worse could have hap- 
d to the mdustry. The inflated 
os of the post-war period were 
ed fictitious, capital that should 
been used for 


bringing ma- 
ery up to date had to be used 
other purposes and mill after 
found itself with stocks that 


greatly depreciated; with ma- 


ery that wanted modernizing: 
had to raise fresh capital by 
- or loans. And this at a time 


foreign 
than ever 
markets, 
ger buying. 


competition was fier- 
hefore and with two 
China and Russia. no 


Various artificial stimulants were 
from short hours to a 
ition to output, but none was 
ible of appheation, for the con- 
ns Of each mill as regards 
ce and output varied complete 
nd there was no authority with 
compel,” 


crested 


india now ranks fifth among the 
nm manufacturing countries. In 
she had. 8,700,000 spindles, an 
ease Of 2,100,000 from 1914. Ja- 
ranks sixth, with approximately 
0,000 spindles, an increase of 3,- 
000 since 1914. China in 1926 had 


100,000 spindles, against 1,050,000 
Rrnzil had rone up from 
in 1914 to 2.500.000 in 1996 
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Japan is an active and low-cos! 
competitor in all the markets of 
Asia. The other countries named 
have been large importers of British 
cotton goods. 

British in Critical Position. 

\s a resuit iargety, allhough nol 
wholly, of these conditions the Brit- 
ish cotton goods industry is in a 
critical condition. Exports are down 
approximately one-third from the 
pre-war volume, practically all in 
the cheaper goods, such as are made 
in Japan and by the other new com- 
petitors. These countries have a 
superabundance of labor; if is nol 
skilled labor, but it is teachable and 


the countries are eager to become 
industrialized and to have new em- 
ployments for their people. It is not 


likely that this class of trade will be 
regained: the hope of the British 
lextile industry is in a general in- 
crease of world consumption. 

The British cotton industrv 
never has been closely organized. It 
is highly specialized, with 400 or 500 
independent operators in Lancashire. 
They have long had the Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners, but it 
has not attempted to regulate prices. 
Under existing conditions prices 
have been completely demoralized, 
and early last year an attempt was 
made to organize the branch of the 


industry operating upon the cheaper 


grades of cloth, in which conditions 
were the worst, into a new associa- 
tion, and to bind the members to 
certain policies. This association 
undertook to supervise the industry, 
dividing it into sections which could 
be treated in a uniform manner and 


! 


a4 
~ 


‘ee 


« as Smooth 


fixing minimum prices 
thority to assign a quota of the 
available business to each 
and a system was adopted by which 
fhe quotas might transferred 
smong the members, for the purpose 
of consolidating the orders and ob- 
faining the operating economies of 
full time operations. 
Price Control Failed. 


It should be noted that this at- 
tempt to unite the industry to con- 
trol operations and prices was nol 
hampered by any fear of govern- 
mental interference. Great Britain 
has no statutes corresponding to 
our anti-trust legislation, and al- 
fhough the courts, under the com 
mon law—which indeed is the basis 
of our legislation on the subject— 
have the power to deal with monop- 
olies and what are known as of- 
fenses against public trade, that 
power is seldom invoked. The Lan- 
cashire Cotton Textile Association 
even went so far as to impose a fine 
of £300, or $1,500, upon one member 
for selling yarn below the fixed 
minimum price. Nevertheless, the 
scheme was a failure. and the asso- 
ciation in a short time released al! 
the members from their obligations. 
Only about seventy-five per cent o! 
the spinners could be gotten to join. 
and the association in announcing 
the abandonment of the plan stated 
that their own restrictions had re- 
sulted in the other one-fourth se- 
curing the bulk of the business. 

There was no talk of Governmen- 
tal. opposition to the efforts of the 
association. On the contrary, prom- 
nent officials of the Government 


It had au- 


member 
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their influence to the 
efforts bv attending a great public 
meeting in Manchester, in behalf of 
the movement, designed to bring the 
recalcitrant into tine. 
Furthermore, there has been agita- 
lion mn support of a proposal for a 
law under which a certain depart- 
ment of the government would have 
authority, upon petition by a given 
percentage of an industry, to compel 
all recalcitrant members to conform 
to the policy adopted by the estab- 
lished authority in the industry. It 
should be said, however, that there 
is bul little support for this proposal! 
among the proprietors of British in- 
dustry. 


openly lent 


operators 


Competition Killed It. 

The failure of the Lancashire As- 
sociation has been due to the inher- 
ent forces of competition. The 
producers are not all on the same 
basis of costs, or of abilty to sell 
their product or stand up under ad- 
verse conditions. Those who are 
confident of their ability to survive 
do not feel that they have anything 
to gain by pooling strength with the 
weaker ones. This is the fundamen- 
tal difficulty in attempting to secure 
co-operation between scattered and 
unequal units. Their interests are 
not sufficiently in harmony to in- 
duce co-operation. 

I have sought to sketch briefly the 
causes which are mainly responsible 
for the excess of industrial capacity 
and the intensity of competition in 
the industrial field. In so far as 
they represent the tendency of new 
and improved methods to supercede 

Continued on Page 34) 
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fect knot space. 


There is no cutting of threads, 
as the wire is specially finished. 


The reed is smooth and strong. 


It’s made to last—to give that 
unusual satisfaction. which is sel- 


dom found. 
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Fitzgerald Elected President of American Association 


H R. FITZGERALD, president of 


the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills. Danville. Va. was 
elected president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


at its convention in Richmond last 
week. Mr. Fitzgerald is one of the 
most distinguished manufacturers 
in the South and for many 
has been a constructive force in the 
work of the Association 


years 


Arthur M. Dixon, of Gastonia, was 
first vice-president. He is 
treasurer of the Dixon and Trenton 
Mills of Gastonia. B. E 
greenville, was elected second vice- 
president and W.. M, | 
Charlotte, was re-elected secretary 


elected 


(x,eer, of 


VY. M. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, 
was named a member of the 
National Council of American Col- 
ton Manufacturers 

The following were elected to fill 
vacancies on the board of di- 
Robert Lassiter. of Char- 
lotte: Agnew H. Bahnson. Winston 
Sulem: A. M. Fairley, Laurinburg: 
(;eorge M. Wright, Great Falls, S. © 


\ 


reciors* 


Thomas Marchant, Greenville: W. 1D 
\nderson, Macon, and KE. W. Swift, 
of Columbus. Ga 

Among the more important reso- 


lutions Association 
Grade and Stapi 
Cotton. Southern De- 
livery of Cotton, The Textile Insti- 
Purchase of Cotton hy Net 
Weight, and Farm Relief. The text 
resolutions was as follows: 


hese 


ndopted the 
were those on 


Standards of 


Lilie, 


Grade and Staple Standards. 
Whereas, it is the opinion of our 
cotton committee that the new of- 
ficial Grade and Staple Sfandards. 
which have recently been 
in Washington by the United States 
Department of 


selected 


griculture, in con- 
junction with a committee compos- 
ed of representatives of all branches 
of the cotton trade, are better and 
nearer true standards than the ones 
use, and 

Whereas, these new staple stand- 
not effective officially, bv 
ait nited States Department of 

griculture, until August 21, 1929. 
but are now avatlable for distribu- 
Lion 
Theretore be it resolved. Thal i 
is the sense of this Association that 
ill sales for shipment on and after 
\ugust 1, 1928, should be based on 
the new official staple standards 
except, of course, those bought and 
sold on private types. 

Southern Delivery of Cotton. 

Whereas, the usefulness to cotton 
manutacturers of the Cotton Ex- 
change Contract as a_ protection 
against thuctuations in price 1s nec- 
essarily dependent upon the main- 
lenance of a proper relationship 
with actual cotton, and. 

Whereas, if seems impractical to 
Inaintain such a parity if contracts 
are based on an exclusive New York 
delivery 

Be it hereby resoived, That this 
Association indorses the movement 
to bring about a Southern delivers 
Contract 

Cotton Textile Institute. 

Whereas, the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, in the comparatively short pe- 
riod of its existence, and during the 


1T) 


ards ure 


MecLaurine, of 


time when conditions in the textile 
industry have been most trving, has, 
through the able leadership of Mr 
Walker D. Hines and his carefully 
selected and efficient staff of assist- 
ants, made great progress in. ac- 
quainting us with actual conditions 
effecting the industry, in more tho 
ough group organizations necessary 
to the meeting of our problems, and 
in developing a spirit of co-opera 
lion among cotton manufacturers of 
all sections. 

Therefore be it resolved, That we 


H. R. FITZGERALD 
President 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association 


hereby express to Mr. Hines and to 
his associates our thanks for their 
services and pledge our continued 
loyal support to the Institute and 
ifs aims and purposes. 
Purchases of Cotton on Net Weight. 
Whereas, the practicability of the 
purchase of cotton on net weight 
has been demonstrated by experi- 
ence in the use of this method in 
purchasing foreign cotton, and, 
Whereas, failure to use this meth- 
od in the purchase of domestic cot- 
fon 18 a barrier, and an inconsistent 
harnier, on the part of both produc- 
ers and manufacturers to an im- 
portant additional use of cotton 


goods through their u as a 
ing for raw cotton: 
Be it hereby resolved, That this 


\ssociation approves the movement 
looking toward the adoption of he! 
weight as a basis in purchasing raw 
cotton, and urges its members to 
exert their influence toward the 
adoption of this method 

Farm Relief. 

While cotton manufacturers are 
i complete sympathy with efforts 
lo find means of correcting economic 
conditions in agriculture, 

And while we helleve if to he 
the interest, not only of agricultur- 
ists, but of the public aft 
bring about this much 
provement, we cannot endorse the 
bill now pending before Congress 
known as the McNary-Haugen bill. 

We beheve the principles and 
methods on which this proposed law 


large. to 
needed im- 
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is based are not only unsound, but 
will surely react against the inter- 
ests of the farmer, whom the law is 
intended to serve. 

We furthermore believe, that in 
the operation of the law as it Is 
now proposed in the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, American cotton will be 
sold in the foreign markets al priees 
lower than those prevailing in 
(American markets, thus not only de 
stroying any possibilities our mills 
may now have of exporting our pro- 
duction, but will actually increase 
importation of foreign made goods. 

Therefore be it resolved, By the 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, mm body assembled, this 
ihe 18th day of May. 1928, urgently 
request the Congress of the United 


States in its present de iberations 


fo carefully consider our great in- 
dustry as the consumer of one of 
our major farm commodities and if 


Arthur M. Dixon 


in its wisdom the McNary-Haugen 
bill be approved,. that before such 
approval steps be taken to include 
cotton yarn and cloth within the 
operation of the act. 

It is further resolved, That in our 
opinion the present bill would cre- 
ute a condition detrimental to all 
interests, including producer, man- 
ufaeturer and the consumer of cot- 
Lon. 


Report of Cotton Committee 


The report of Cotton Committee 
subsnitted at Richmond meeting of 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association was as follows: 

The work of the cotton commil- 
lee during the past vear has been 
principally in assisting in the selec- 
tion of types representing lengths 
of stanie and in the work of the 
Joint Southern Aribtration Board in 
New Orleans. 

We have been very much im- 
pressed with the work of the Bu- 
reau Of Agricultural Economies of 
which Lloyd $8. Tenny is chief and 
Arthur W. Palmer is in charge of 
the division of cotton marketing. 
Our association has not in the past 
shown the proper spirit of coopera- 


tion with these gentlemen, and 
have assured them that we ap; 
ciate their work and will in the 
ture give them all the assistanc: 
our power. 
Shippers Well Represented. 
If was particularily impres 
that all of the various shippers 
sociations were well represente. 
these conferences,and in view of 
fact that new grade types will p 


ably be issued next year, we sh. 


make if a point to see that ou: 
ferests are fully protected. In 
dition, the bureau is giving a 2 
deal of study to the subject of c! 
acter in cotton, and it is poss 


that types representing chara 
will also be issued. Al presen 
types issued represen! grade 


length of staple only with no 
sideration of character, which a’ 
us agree is of vital importance 
the selection of cotton which we 
io use in the manufacture of 
goods. 
New Set of Rules. 
The work of the Joint 
Arbitration Board is proceeding 
a satisfactory manner, and we 
glad to state that tmdications 
that a'l interests, generally sp: 
ing, are pleased with the work 
this board. 
We have just completed a new 
of rules and regulations that 
be sent to all of our members a 


early date, and we urge your cx 


ful consideration. of these rey 
rules which will govern all ful 
arbitrations by this board. 

\! the first conference held 
Washington last 
particularly anxious to unders! 
their position in passing as a eg 
delivery cotton equal to the lo 
type m any Government box 
grade. In selecting these types 
grade, they take six bales of co 
equal to the grade in question, 
lowing for what they consider a 
variation, and two samples 
each bale are put in each box. | 
feel that cotton equal to any sa 
in the box is of the grade sh 
but suggested that it was in 
for mills to specify equal ave 
of the box in question or to spe 
cotton to be equal to any partic 
sample or samples in the box 
have changed our rule in New 
leans to conform to this basis. 

Discussed “White” Cotton. 

We also discussed the questi: 
cotton being sold as middling \ 
or strict low middling white, a- 
ample, as we understand in arb! 
ing cotton the Washington aut! 
lies pay no attention to the des 
tion of white. They say tha 
grades, low middling and above 
considered white cotton, and ! 
unless they are willing to «a 
this description, should buy o! 
tual types. However, this las! 
new types representing ce! 
grades such as strict low mids 
extra while and middling 
white were issued, and we be!! 
these new types will be useful! 

There is a movement begu: 
New Orleans {fo have cotton - 
mitted to the board for eclassine 
fore shipment is actually made 

‘Continued on Page 34) 
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Your Acid Handling Problems 


The old adage, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 


“United” Acid Resisting products are the solution of textile and 
rayon — corrosion equipment 


HARD-LEAD and 
LEAD-LINED 


Special equipment built by us for 
textile and rayon plants has given 
complete satisfaction. | 
Nitro-cellulose, Viscose, 


(uprammonia, Acetate. 


“United” Acid Pump and Valves handling Bleach 
Solution. In service 5 years and still operating. 


TIN-LINED 


Our complete knowledge of non- 
corrosive metals has been gained 
through years of research, and is 
offered the textile and rayon in- 
dustries as an aid in solving their 


corrosion problems. 


W rite for a copy of the 5th Edition Catalog Ref S-1 


This should be in your possession 


Rayon Industries 


Investigate! 


“United” Equipment has an enviable 
record of success in the Textile and 


NITED LEAD 


lil BROADWAY NEW YORK, USA 


Canadian Distributors: Hoyt Metal Co., Toronto 


FOR A 
SURE SAVING 
USE 
Tubond Lead Lined 


Pipe and Fittings 
for the handling of 


Dilute, Sulphuric, 

Sulphurous and 
other acids, mine 
and salt water, 


etc. 
‘*Tnited’’ 
Brass - 


Tin-Lined., 

Lined and 
Copper-Lined Pipe 
and Fittings. 

“United Chemical 
Lead and Tin 
Covered Pipe and 


Fittings 

‘United’ Acid 
Valves 

“United” Hard 
Lead Centrifugal 
Acid Pumps 

“tT nited’ Chemical 
Lead Lined 
Equipment 


Oo 
\ 
| 
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The Stress of Present Day 
Competition 
Continued from Page 31) 


the old there appears to be no rem- 
edy. 

The situation in the British indus- 
try is extraordinary, because of is 
sudden development. Up to the war 
and even in 1919 and in the first half 
of 1920 there were no signs of over 
development. If the situation ts to 
be regarded as temporary there are 
strong reasons for a united policy to 
avoid price-cutting and wage-cul- 
ting which would be demoralizing to 
the industry. But if a new and per- 
manent situation has developed the 
industry will have to face reorgan 
zation. 

Another situation presented 
where an industry Is over-deve oped 
simply as the result of uninformed 
or misguided enterprise, the new 
capacity having no advantage either 
in production or distmbution over 
the old. Expansion of this kind has 
no justification in ulilityv, and is con- 
trary Lo sound public policy If the 
new capacity has no other effect 
than to curtail the operations of 
producers already in the field and 
attract into the industry more labor 
than can be regularly employed, its 
influence is demoralizing and harm 
ful. The surplus capacity is worse 
than useless. If ties up 
which might be useful in 
vestments, it causes 


capital 
other in- 
irregular em 
ployment, it lowers the efficiency Ol 
the industry, and tends to unsettled 
general business. One has only to 
look at the results of over-develop 
ment in the coal industry for proof 
that if nof the genera! 
interest, 

The public is interested in well 
ordered industry, in regular opera 
litons, steady employment for the 
wage-earning population, and in the 
elimination of friction, waste, unce: 
fainties .and wherever 
ble. 

The various branches of industry 
undoubtedly have it in their power, 
by organization within themselves, 
by the exchange of information and 
by co-operation in many ways, to 
promote such a state-of order, to 
their own advantage and the public 
advantage as well. Here is a field 
for constructive effort in tempering 
excessive competition 


What the Law Allows 


does serve 


losses poOssi- 


The laws against agreements and 
combinations in restraint of trade 
have not been changed upon the 


statute books, but the rules of ap- 
plication have been more clearly 
defined by the courts in recent years, 
and especially as regards the activi- 
ties of trade associations. The courts 
are holding that it is not the inten- 
tion of the law to prevent the devel- 
opment of economy and efficiency in 
industry and are taking a larger 
view than formerly of the services 
which trade associations may render 
in-our industrial economy. 

The law has a clear purpose to 
maintain freedom of individual ini- 
tiative. It does not compel individ- 
ual producers or traders to compete 
with each other, but it forbids 
agreements not to compete. It does 
not require rivals to have different 
prices or different terms, but if they 
establish the same prices and terms 
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they must do so voluntarily and in- 
dependently and not by agreement. 

It does not require any one to sell 
goods or services at less than a fat 
price or to do any act that of itself 
is demoralizing to legitimate busi- 
ness, but each competitor must ab- 
stain of his own free will and not as 
the result of a bargain with others. 
The theory is that business shall be 
kept free of entangling agreements. 

There is agitation in behalf of 
modification of the anti-trust laws, 
and modifications to serve certain 
ends may be desirable, but it may 
be doubted that this main purpose 
ever will be altered. 

Moreover, it is to be considéred 
that a change in our national policy 
in this respect probably would in- 
volve a stronger tendency to Gov- 
ernment supervision over industry 
than exists today. That tendency is 
seen in Germany, where the Gov 
ernment is enlisted in the support 
of the cartels to the extent of com- 
pelling all the units of an injustry 
to join, but where this is done the 
entire industry comes under practi- 
cally complete Government contro! 
Within the last month the German 
Government has decreed an increase 
of wages in the coal industry and 
fixed a permitted increase in the 
price of coal. The industries of this 
country would like some relief from 
destructive competition, but are 
they ready to accept Governmen! 
price-fixing and wage-fixing as .an 
alternative? 

What are the possibilities of edu. 
cating industry itself to a policy of 
rational self government? 

As the law stands in this country 
under the latest interpretation ol 
the courts, the old hostility to trade 
associations has practically disap 
peared. In order to speak by au- 
thority I will quote two paragraphs 
from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Maple Flooring case: 

“It is not, we think, open to ques- 
tion that dissemination of informa- 
tion covering any trade or business 
tends to stabilize that trade or busi- 
ness and to produce uniformity of 
price and trade practice. Exchange 
of price quotations of market com- 
modities tends to produce untform- 
ity of prices in the markets of the 
world. Knowledge of the surplus of 
the available merchandise tends to 
prevent overproduction and to avoid 
the economic disturbances produced 
by business crises resulting from 
overproduction. But the natural re 
sult of the acquisition of wider and 
more scientific knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions, on the minds of the 
individuals engaged in commerce 
and its consequent effect in stabiliz- 
ing production and price can hardly 
be deemed a restraint of commerce 
or if so, it cannot, we think, be said 
to be an unlawful restraint, or in 
any respect unlawful.” 


And in conclusion the court said: 

“We decide only that trade asso- 
clations or combinations of persons 
or corporations which openly and 
fairly gather and disseminate infor 
mation as to the cost of their prod- 
uct, the volume of production, the 
actual price which the product has 
brought in past transactions, stocks 
of merchandise on hand, approxi- 
mate cost of transportation from the 
principal point of shipment to the 


points of consumptton as did these 
defendants, and who as they. did, 
meet and discuss such information 
and statistics withoul, however, 
reaching or attempting to reach any 
agreement or any concerted action 
with respect to prices or production 
or restraining competition, do nol 
thereby engage in unlawful restraint 
of commerce.” 


Trade Associations. 


The Department of Commerce 
issued last year a volume of, ap- 
proximately 350- "pages, entitled, 


“Trade Association 
devoted to a description of their 
recognized activities. This volume 
contains an article, written by a 
former chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, for publication 
therein, which sets forth the trade 
association as “a medium of self 
government,” and says that the: ba- 
sis of this self-imposed regulation is 
“agreement on a stated principle of 
action, rather than on a_ specific 
form of action.” 


Activities,” and 


In so far as ignorance of condi- 
tions, lack of information as to the 
state of an mdustry, ignorance of 
production and other 
varying factors affecting business 
policies, are causes of demoralizing 
competition, conditions may be 
helped by the circulation of author- 
itative information. The case then 
is before each individual membe: 
for his honest judgment, first, upon 
what is the right policy for the in 
dustry as a whole, and second, what 
is the right policy for him as a unit 
of the industry? 

\s an exercise in moral discipline 
it would be difficult to find anything 
better than that. One of the world’s 
creat moral philosophers laid down 
as a guiding principle of. conduct, 
that before doing any act as to the 
morality of which there might be 
doubt we should ask ourselves what 
would be the effect if everybody did 
the same. 

The time has gone by for rule of 
thumb operations and guess work in 
industry. The investments are 
large, the margins of profits too 
small, the hazards are too many, for 
any manager o!f business to indulge 
in blind competition or to contrib- 
ute deliberately to the demoraliza- 
lion of the market. There is justi- 
fication and need for co-operation 
for the maintenance of sound and 
wholesome policies. 


Organzation Vital. 
The courts, in their construction 
of the law, have practically invited 


costs 


Loo 


the industries to organize and to 
study the problem of self-regula- 


lion, to the end that 
organization as a whole may be 
improved to the advantage of all 
concerned. It seems to me not out 
of place to say that there is an obli- 


the industrial 


gation upon the industries to act 
upon the invitation. to come to- 


gether and endeavor, in good faith, 
to use the liberty which has been 
given them to serve the purpose 
which has been distinctly recognized 
as lawful and in the public interest. 


The cotton goods industry has 
made an excellent start in the or- 
ganization of the Cotton Textile 


Institute. No industry perhaps has 
greater need for information about 
itself, its opportunities and possibil- 


ities than the cotton goods industry. 
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You cannot ignore each other, 
have rot to take aceount of 
other, you have common prol 


and without doubt you can aid | 
other in solving them if you wi! 
into the habit of thinking of 
welfare of the industry as a w 
Cotton is the chief material i: 
world’s supply of clothing, and 
of this material is produced in | 
Southern States. As the world c 
back to general prosperity, th: 
mand for cotton will surely 
beyond all past records, and I v 


like to express the hope tha! 
Linited States may become a : 
exporter of cotton cloth Not 


slanding the tendency to wh 
have alluded for cotton manufa 
ing to develop where = labo 
cheaper than we want to see i! 

I do not believe that our oppor! 
is wholly foreclosed. | hope at 
dustry will keep its eyes on th. 
port market, and be on ils 

ogainst any proposals or tend 
which might place it al a disa 
fage in export business. 


Report of Cotton Committee 


(Continued from Page 32 


~ 


contracts sold equal to a part 
description. The board, acco 
{to this plan, passes on the sa: 
which they retain in New Orlea 
and cotton is then shipped t 
mills who class it in the res 
way. If the mills do not ap) 
ithe shipment as being equal 
description, they would h 
with New Orleans and the 
would compare new samples 
the original ones so as to sett! 
controversy that might arise. > 
shipments are handled, in a's 
as cotton certified by the Gi 
ment, and a large number ol! 
lion which are expensive to h 
are avoided. ‘There are man 
tails to such a proposal that re 
working out, but this plan mig 
one solution to what is now a 
serious problem to many mi 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. DWELLE. 
For the Cotton Con 


Richmond a Rayon Cenier 


Richmond, Va.—Richmond 


the center of production 0! 
thirds of the rayon used 
Southern States in the even 


Enka Artificial Silk Corpora! 
Holland takes up one of the o; 
that company now holds in t! 
ciity of Richmond and ere 
rayon manufacturing plant he 

The Du Pont rayon plant at 4 
hill and the proposed plant « 
Enka Corporation, in the eve! 
latter is located here, will h 
combined outpul of 12,v 
pounds of rayon yarn 

The Enka corporation's plu 
erected here, will have an 4 
output of 9,000,000 pounds of 
yarn and give employment | 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 persons. 
DuPont rayon plant here will '4' 
an annual output of 3,500,000 po’ 
of rayon yarns, and be second |) 
South to the Du Pont’s great )'*' 
at Old Hickory, Tenn., which b> ° 
annual capacity of 10,000,000 po 
annually, 
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Oil Finishing and Scouring 


f SYSTEM of emulsified minerol oils for scouring and fin- 


ishing of cotton, wool, silk and rayon yarns and fabrics. 


These products have the excellent solvent and lubricating 
powers (as the case may be) of petroleum oils, and are perma- 
nently dispersed in water, so that they can be applied by the 
usual scouring, dyeing or finishing methods. Chemically, like 
petroleum, they are inactive, which means permanent results. 


These products produce — 


Permanent deep whites 
Even, bright colors 
Supple, but not raggy finish 


‘free from undesirable odors 
Do not change in storage 
Protect the yarn or fabric 
“Maintain uniform condition 


RNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEw YORK 
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Talking Out Loud 


HE Richmond meeting of the 

American Cotion Manufacturers 
Association was featured with an 
unusual amount of “talking out 
loud.” 


Manufacturers have in the pasi 
been contented to do the whispering 
and to leave the “talking out loud 
to the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
which has always contended that 
when you are right and are sure 0! 
your position it is best to give open 
and vigorous expression fo your 
sentiments. 

George S. Harris, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation is a man who is deeply and 
sincerely interested in the weltare 
of the textile industry and he lead 
off with a fearless statement of his 
position upon the evils of the in- 
dustry, including overproduction 
through night work. 

Walker D. Hines, president! of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, who is re- 
garded as a very conservative and 
over-cautious man dealt vigorousl) 
with the theory of “the survival ot 
the fittest,” which has recently been 
advanced by men who either have 
small brains or who have done a 
very small amount of thinking. 

Those who seek to stabilize the 
textile industry through “the sur- 
vival of the fittest” will not survive 
long enough to secure any benefi! 
from same if it proves to be the cor- 
rect theory 

Mr. Roberts, a New York banker, 
dealt with the problem of competi- 
tion in a very vigorous manner and 
his address is well worth reading. 

The feature of the meeting, how- 
ever, 
W. D. Anderson, president of the 
Bibb Mills, Macon, Ga., who took his 
gloves off in discussing the evils of 
night operations and the attack 


was the very able address of 


made upon the lextile industry by) 
Bishop Cannon and his associates. 


Mr. Anderson was heard with very 
close attention and was interrupted 
frequently by the applause. 

We have been criticized in the 
past for statements less pointed than 
those made by Mr. Anderson and are 
giad that the day has come when 
manufacturers will not hesitaie to 
defend themselves. 

Probabiy no one listened to these 
addresses with more interest than 
ihe editor of this journal, for in 
each of these statements were made 
and positions were taken, similar to 
those that have appeared in our 
editoria: columns in the past, in 
lact, at many places they followed 
closely our arguments and our posi- 
(pons. 


The addresses at the Richmond 
Ineeting indicated a determination 
to solve the question of overproduc- 
lion, through excessive night opera- 
(ion, and to defend the 


Industry 
against unjust attacks. 


University Presents 
Indecent Play 
Sos citizens of several North 
{ 


arolina towns were recently 
given an illustration of the type of 
instruction that is now being freely 
and openly given in certain depart- 
ments at the University of North 
Carolina and a storm of protest has 
gone up. 


The Carolina Playmakers present- 
ed a one act play “A Shotgun 
Splicin” im several fowns, and the 
(Grastonia Gazette has the following 
lo say: 


The play, to begin with, is not an accu- 
rate portrayal of mountain life in this 
State. It is overdrawn and exaggerated. 
The theme of the play is rotten and is far 
worse than most of the moving pictures 
shown on the screen. The worst that can 


be said of them is that they are suggestive 
only; this play went far beyond that; it 
portrayed the actual words and actions of 
a most disgraceful incident and that before 
the eyes of many high school boys and 
girls. 

That performance left a bad taste here. 

lt shocked the people of Gastonia 
and other towns to see a young lady 
student from the Universily play the 
part of the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child and young men happy in 
taking the opposite position, but to 
these students of psychoanalysis, 
the play was like a Sunday school 
lesson compared to the lext books 
they regularly use. 

If the good people of Gastonia, 
who were shocked at the “Shoigun 
Splicin” want to get a real shock 
they should gather together some 
night and have read to them ex- 
tracts from the text books used al 
the University: 


From these books they would 
hear stories suggesting the pleas- 
ures of immoral relations and 


stories of such relations between 
brother and sister, and parents and 
children. 

Among people of even the lowest 
strata, incest is regarded as among 
the worst crimes, but a disclosure 
of the text books used in the girls’ 
colleges of Flortda showed them to 
be filled with stories of incest and 
suggestions that such relations were 
proper. 

The University of North Carolina 
is a great institution which every- 
one wishes to see grow to be even 
greater, but in that institution, 
drawing salaries from money collect- 
ed from the tax payers of North 
Carolina, is a group of radical and 
evil-minded men who are doing 
their best to break down the ideals 
and morals which have been our 
heritage. 

Speaking last week in Massachu- 
setts, President Coolidge warned 
against underestimating the para- 
mount importance of secondary 
schools in training men to be law- 
abiding, patriotic and God-fearing 
citizens. 

In the same speech he said: 

For our chartered institutions of learning 
to turn back to the material and neglect 
the spiritual would be treason not only to 
the cause for which they were founded, but 
to man and to God.” 

It is far greater treason to seek 
io destroy the ideals of citizenship 
and decency with which our young 
people enter our Universities and 
our Colleges. 

The “Shotgun Splicin” gave a few 
of our citizens a slight idea of the 
influences that are at work in our 
State supported institutions. 

Since the above was written we 
have seen further newspaper com- 
ment in which the play was strongly 
condemned. A number of letters 
have been written President Chase 
of the University, urging that the 
presentation of the play be discon- 
tinued. 


Nothing we have said here is in- 


tended as any personal reflection 
npon the character of the girls 
taking part in the play. Our wish 


is to again call attention to the con- 
ditions existing at the Unversity 
which permitted the portrayal of an 
indecent play. 
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Henry Grady’s Tribute T, 


Cotton 


66EQNOTTON! What a royal plan’ 
is! The world waits in alte: 
ance on its growth. The 
that fall whispering on the leaves 
heard around the earth. The 
that shines upon it is tempered 
the prayers of all. the peuple. 
frosts that chill it and the dews | 
descend from the stars are no 
and the trespass of a little w 
upon its green leaf means mor 
England and to Engiish homes | 
the advance of a Russian army u 
her Asian frontier. It is gold | 
the time it puts forth its Lin 
shoot. Its foilage decks the son 
earth in emerald green. Its bloss 


reflect the brilliant hue of suns 


skies in Southern climes and pu 
shame the loveliest rose; and w! 
loosing its snowy fleeces at the s; 
it floats a banner that glorifies 
field of the humble farmer, 

man is marshaled under a flag 

will compel the allegiance of 

world and wring a tribute f! 
every nation of the earth. 
is current in every bank in all 
world. 
banquesi{s in noble halls and bri: 


comfort to lowly homes in ever 


clime. Its meal is feed for ev 
beast that bows to do man’s |/ua! 


from Norway's frozen peaks to Afr 
It is a herilag 
that God gave to this people wh 


ca’s parched plains. 


he arched the skies, established 
mountains, girded us about 


oceans, Lempered the sunshine 
Ours and ou 


measured the rain. 
children’s forever and forever 

no princelier talent ever came [: 
His omnipotent hand ito mm 
stewardship!” 


A Big Order 


HE Carolina Cooperative Co 
is ar organization compose 
the superintendents, overseers, 
ond hands and other depart: 
heads of the group of mills ope 
ed by the Carolina Cotton 
Woolen Mills at Spray, Drape: 
Leaksville,, N. C.. and Fieldale. 
The Council takes an active pa: 
civic, religious and educationa 
fairs in these communities a! 
also an important factor in the 
standard of plant operation th 
in evidence at these mills. 
some weeks ago L. R. Gil 
president and J. M. Gregg, secr: 
of the Southern Textile Associ 
were speakers at one of the | 
ings of the Council. It is signif! 
that shortly afterward, sixty- 
members of the Council joined 
Southern Textile Association. 
We wish to congratulate M: 
Gilbert and Gregg, not only vu 
the size of the order they lan 
but also upon the quality of the | 
members that the Council bring 
the Association. We are sure 
these members of the 


but that their affiliation with 
Association will likewise prove !\' 
ful to them in furthering the 
of the Council. 


show. 


Its fib 


Its oil adds luxury to lord 


Caro! in 
Council will not only add strens'' 
to the Southern Textile Associal!\’' 


— 
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Personal News 


ASS 


1). Harvey has become assist- 
.uperintendent of the Massachu- 
- Mills, Lindale, Ga. 


, McCarns has resigned as 
eseer spinning at the Imperial 
Relmont, N. C. 


| &. Thompson is now overseer 
» ,»gom al the Brookside Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


{ has resigned as 
verintendent of the Rhodhiss 
Vills. Rhodhiss, N. C. 


cif’ Gladen has been promoted 
timekeeper to production 
ynager at the Brookside Mills, 
knoxville, Tenn- 


H. Deas. of Canton, Ga., has ac- 

sled the position of superintend- 

of weaving at the Brookside 
Mills. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Halbert Webb, formerly in charge 

the dyeing department of the 
Hartsell Mills, Coneord. N. C., 1s 
ow with the Roanoke Milis Com- 
pany, Roanoke Rapids, N. U. 


J. A. LyBrand, Jr., is manager ol 
he new Slater Mills, which have 
st begun operations alt Marietta, 
ear Greenville, S. 


Kk. B. Knox, secretary and treasur- 

of the City Cotton Mills, and J. 
\. Gaither, treasurer of the Ridge- 
view Hosiery Mills, both of Newton, 
have been elected alderman of 
OWT) 


the 


L. L. Chandler has resigned as 
verseer spinning at the Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C. to accept a 
similar position at the Borden Mills, 
\ingsport, Tenn. 


resigned 4s 
casurer and manager of the Kings- 
losiery Mills, Kingsport, Tens., 
ecome president of the hew Rex- 
Hosiery Mills, jus! organized in 
Nigsport. 


Hedge has 


Edwards has resigned as 


iperintendent of the Icemorlee 
ills, Monroe, N. C.. and accepted a 
‘ilar position at the Rhodhiss 


Rhodhiss, N. C. 


‘reo. H. Parker, who has been 
verseer Of twisting and finishing at 
* Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
‘s returned to his former position 
i the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
‘ny, Macon, Ga. 
‘iclor C. Beck has been elected 
*-president and superintendent 
the Rex-Tex Hosiery Mills, which 
‘ave Just been organized at Kings- 
ort, Tenn. He has been an over- 
“er al the Kingsport Hosiery Mills. 


W. P. Robinson, formerly superin- 
“ndent of the Perkins Hosiery Mills, 
‘vlumbus, Ga. and who was also 
| rmerly With the Columbus Manu- 
‘acturing Company, has been elected 
‘'ce-president and manager of the 
Woodland Hosiery Mills, a new com- 
at Woodland. Ga. 


H. M. Miles has been transferred 
from overseer spinning to overseer 
carding at the Borden Millis, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


Aug. W. Smith, president of the 
Brandon, Woodruff and Poinsett 
Mills is expected to be president of 
the Brandon Corporation, which is 
lo be formed to consolidate these 
companies. Final action ‘in the 
merger is to be taken this week and 
the indications are that the consoli- 
dation is sure to be effected. The 
Brandon Corporation will have a 
lotal equipment of 167,000 spindles 
and 3,912 looms and an authorized 
capital of $9,500,000. 


Flies to Richmond Meeting. 

Richmond, Va. — Sidney Adams, 
secretary of Arcade Colton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C.. was the only man 
who flew to the convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation. He was planning to make 
the trip by rail when offered a “lift,” 
and consented (o come by air. 

The plane was piloted by L. E. 
Pickard, of Dansville, N. Y., former- 
ly an Army aviator, who had been 
visiting in Rock Hill and was tlying 
back home- It took off at 8:15 o'clock 
in the morning, arriving here at 
11:30 after 3 hours and 15 minutes, 
in time for Mr. Adams to attend part 
of the opening session. 

It was his first trip in an airplane. 

Spindle Activity 

Washington, U. 
preliminary census figures made 
public 35,921,306 cotton spinning 
spindles were in place in the United 
States on April 30, of which 30,965,- 
104 were operated al some [ime dur- 
ing the month, compared with 31,- 
12,820 for March, and 32,886,984 for 
April, 1927. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for the 
month was 7,416,379,137. During 
the normal time ol operalion was 
24 2-3 days, ‘allowance being made 
for the observance of Patriot's day 
in some localities) compared with 27 
for March. 

Based on an activity of 883 hours 
per day the average number otf 
spindles operated during April was 
34,049,764 or alt 94.8 per cent capa- 
city on a single-shift basis. This 
percentage compares with 96.8 for 
March and 105.6 for April, 1927. The 
average number of active spindle 
hours per spindle in place for the 
month was 206. 


According 


American Bemberg Adds Shift 


Johnson City, Tenn. — Changing 
from two to three shifts daily in the 
washing and spinning rooms of the 
American Bemberg plant in Happy 
Valley, was to become effective 
at once, according to announcement 
by Dr. A. Mothwurf, president, Each 
crew will work eight hours. 
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A product of the SONNEBORN 
Research Laboratories 


N various types, AMALIE RAYOLENE 

is a better and safer rayon lubricant 
because it is scientifically adjusted to meet 
individual knitting and weaving require- 
ments. 


Users of the different rayons—those who 
insist upon the best in quality as in uni- 
formity—know by actual performance the 


unequalled value of AMALIE 
RAYOLENE! 


Certain types of AMALIE RAYOLENE 
contain as their base 100% pure Pennsy]l- 
vania White Mineral Oil, recognized by 
rayon experts for its lightness in “body” or 
viscosity; invaluable for fine lubrication. 
And,—AMALIE White Mineral Oil, a 
product of our own Pennsylvania Refiner- 


ies, is not only tasteless, but odorless and 
colorless as well. 


Only the choicest animal and vegetable oils 


are used in RAYOLENE blends—labora- 
tory controlled. 


There are specific types of AMALIE 
RAYOLENES for your special needs. Our 
experts and the facilities of our Research 
Laboratories are at your disposal. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warehouses in principal textile centers 


iy. (t. SONNEBORN SONS.INC.. NEWYORK NY) 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Selma, Ala—The Chamber of Com- 
merce has pians for a new mill to 
be built here by a New York com- 
pany. 


Meadows, Va.—The Hunderon Silk 
Throwing Company, of Glen Garn- 
der, N. J., expects to Wuild a plant 
here. 


New Bern, N. C—The New Bern 
Overall Company will begin work 
here soon, having mstalled equip 
ment for making overalls and work 
shirts. Sam Lipman, B. F. Williams 
and others are interested. 

Rock Hill, S. C.—It is expected that! 
a large bleaching plant will be erect! 
ed here by Eastern capital. Local 
husiness men who are working with 
the company state that the location 
of the mill here seems practically 
assured. 

Knoxville, Tenn—The Brookside 
Mills have completed a number of 
improvements in the cloth room, 
including the overhauling of the 
present equipment and the installa 
tion of some new machines. 


Magnolia, Ark. The Magnolia 
Cotton Mill Co. has made tits firs! 
shipment of earded broadeloth. Li 
contained 40.000 vards When all 
the 142 looms are in operation, the 
daily output with day and nigh! 
shifts will be 8,000 to 10,000 vards 


Charlotte, N. C—The Morehead 
Woolen Mills have been incorporat- 
ed by John L. Morehead, J. H. Talia- 
ferro and Duncan McDonald. Mr. 
Taliaferro is president and Mr. 
Morehead manager of the Leaksville 
Woolen Millis No. at Homestead, 
near here. 


Kingsport, Tenn. The Rex-Tex 
Hosiery Mills have been organized 
here by W. F. Hedges, president, 
and Victor C. Beck, vice-president 
The company is now installing 24 
machines for making hosiery and 
plans to add 24 later. 


Athens, Ga.—Two of the main 
buildings of the High Shoals Man- 
ufacturing Company were destroyed 
by fire, causing damage amounting 
lo $350,000. The loss was covered by 
insurance, President A. E. Horn 
said. 

Local stockholders in the mill are 
James White, Mrs. James White, H. 
H. Hinton, Walter {). Jones. John 
White Morton 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— Construction 
of the rayon dyeing plant of the 
National Yarn & Processing Uo., 1s 
rapidly nearing completion. Instal- 
lation of machinery will begin with 
in a short time and production is 
anticipated in ahout 60 days. The 
new plant will have a capacity of 
about 25,000 pounds of rayon a week 
as this type of goods is to be the 
dyeing specialty of the new unit. 

The estimated expense of the ad- 
dition is $75,000, 
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PAWTUCKET, R. L 


BNSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. IL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 
Real Estate Subdivision and 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
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Resorts 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
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Complete Topographic Surveys 
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Supervision of Landscape and 
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Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


LaFayette, La. — The LaFave 
Chamber ol Commerce ts 
efforts to locate a mill here. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Moun! 
non-Woodberry Mills, Inc., has 
public the following ‘figures fo 
two years ended Dec. 31: 
come for 1927, $608,437: for 
$487,511: earnings on common s!| 
2.21 in 1927 and nil in 1926 

The figures are based on 7 
shares of preferred stock and « 
119 of common. The market «) 
Lions of the common stock app: 
mate $20. 


Mobile, Ala. — It is reporied 
the Union Mills, Inc. with 
quarters at St. Johnsville, New 
will remove tts several milils to 
bama. The company has pla: 
Catskill, Hermmer, Hudson, 


— 


chanicesville and Johnsville, 


York. If the mills are moved 
equipment will include 880 kni 
machines, sweater machines. 


carding equipment and 15,400 w 


spindies and other knitting ey 


ment and also paper box machin: 


An official of the company im 
York states that no decision 
been made in the matter, but if 
decided to move South, all eda 
ment will be moved. The comp 
sales organization is at 377 Bi 
way, New York City. 


Woodland, Ga—A charte 
just been issued for the Wood 
Hosiery Mills. At a_ stockho 
meeting, the following officers ° 
elected: C. W. Mathews, presid 
M. H. King, secretary and treas: 
W. P.-Robinson, vice-presiden' 
manager, and J. H. Woodall, c'! 
man of the board. 

The Woodland Mill will man: 
ture men’s silk and rayon ho 
exclusively, and has already b: 
the latest machines for this 
pose. Part of the machines 
been shipped and it is expected 
the mill will be in operation in 
weeks. 

The mill will begin operatio 
a temporary building until a pe 
nent plant is erected. 

Mr. Robinson is well k 
among textile circles, having 
superintendent of the Perkins 
fon Mills and also associated 
the Columbus Manufacturing ‘ 
pany in the past few years. 

Clinton, S. C.—Preferred s 
holders of the Clinton Silk 
elected directors, approved 
adopted the governing by-law: 
the corporation and called fo: 
initial payment of 20 per cent 0! 


stock subscriptions on May 19 


recent meeting. 


\fler the meeting was called 
W. Wade was elected chairmat | 


Fk. Winn secretary. The comm 


Lee, previously appointed to pre} 


by-laws, reported its work as dro! 


ed, recommended and aecepted 


by 


W. J. Hadfield. of Hazelton. 


senting the Hazelton Heights 


Corporation interests. The rep 


\\ 
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Cj 
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2 approved and adopted by the 


stock subseribers. 


1. Henry and Dr. Jack H. 
long were elected local directors. 
aee two men with three other 
mbers to he elected by the com- 


» stockholders will constitute the 
erning hoard of directors 

rhe same committee previously 
sointed to draw up by-laws was 
v,owered to provide for the 
ind financing of a building for 
ousing of the plant which will 

f modern mill type construction 


PTeC 


99,000 square feet of space and 
tional land for future expan- 
. Tt is planned to get work 


sted as soon as possible. 

rhe new corporation will be capi- 
ized at $100,000 at present. Of 
amount $50,000 was locally sub- 
‘hed and $50,000 invested by the 
‘elton interests of New York. All 
the preferred stock is held by 


eal citizens. The mill manufac. 
crepe de chine, zeorgeltes, 


epe romans and canton for the 
‘ing-up trade. It is expected that 
. superintendent of the Newburgh 
Corporation, of Newburgh, 
soon move here to make his 
me and actively direct the new 
Llerprise. 
Sparta, Ga—The 
Mills property will be soid here al 
blie auetion by the Buckeye Cot- 
Oil Company, June 5, under «a 
r of sale contained in a secur- 
leed executed by the Trio Cot- 
Oil Company, it is learned. 
the Montour Mill, located 
ria, was operated as a textile 
throughout the Civil War, and 
several years thereafter, but has 
idje for almost a generation. 
property to be sold includes the 


old Montour 


mill buildings, a number of 
ses built for occupancy by mill 
ratives while the mill was in 
eration, and 20 acres of land. 
is understood here that a 
vement 1s under way to interest 
lile interests with a view of re- 


ng the property and re-estab- 
ing a cotton goods manufactur- 


pliant. 
a reeent meeting of the Han- 
« County Boosters’ Club several 


esting talks were made. Special! 
Lion was given to the possibil- 
of getting the Montour Mills 
in In operation. 


C.—The new Slater 
near Marietta, is 
iting on part production, in} 
ius beime attive, according to J. 
LyBrand, Jr.. manager. The 
ining and carding rooms are be- 
~ PUL In order and in a few weeks 
entire plant will gel under way. 
> plant has 720 looms and man- 


Lreenville, 
it at’ Slater, 


Clures fine goods, rayon fancies 
“dominating. Yarns used are ship- 


I irom the 


Virt 


Slater Mill at Webster, 


lally all construction work at 
ii is completed. The 102 em- 
“yees’ houses have been built and 


near 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 
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i0 of them are now occupied. Water 


fries and the first plant to be estab- 
Slater 


has been installed throughout the lished in the South by the 
mill village. This mill is one of interests, the oldest manufacturers 
Greenville county's newest indus- of cotton goods in the United States. 


R NC. ANE 


Ideal Dr Every 


for Cotton Stock---Skein Yarns--- 
Warps--Underwear-- Towelling-- 


Piece Goods---Plush 
-RAYON- 


HOSIERY 
DRYING FORMS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRYERS 


CONDITIONING MACHENES 
VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


Charlotte Belting is subjected to a very rigid 
system of inspection and put through a ser- 
vice test before leaving our plant. 


We absolutely guarantee our belting to give 


| complete satisfaction. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
| Phone Hemlock 1027 Long Distance Telephone 9986 
Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 


Reliable Humidiging Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston Charlotte Greenville 
North Carolina South 
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The plant represe nis an expenditure 
of around $2,000,000, and the mill 
building itself has been so arranged 
that a proposed finishing plant and 
other departments can be conventi- 
ently added. 


Brandon-Wood ruff -Poinsett 
Merger Approval 


Greenville, . Proposal 


merge the Brandon and Pornsetl 
Mills of Greenville, and Woodrull 
Mill, of Woodruff, into the Brandon 
Corporation, with a capital of more 
than $9,500,000 moved .toward con- 
summation Tuesday when stock- 
holders of the Woodruff Mills, in a 


meeting here, 
dation scheme 


approved the consol. 
as worked out by dl- 
rectors in March. 
Stockholders im Brandon 
Poinsett Mills will meet 
Thursday to pass upon 
proposition, and it is believed [hal 
it will be readily ratified Dy them 
The opposition from a niinor.ty ol 


ana 
in this 
the merger 


stockholders in Woodruff Mili, 
which became expressed on April 
i7 when the shareholders met to 
consider the consolidation, was 


wholly gone 
unanimously 


today and the 
accepted. 


plan was 


Brandon 
have a total 
spindies and 3,912 looms, not count- 
ing looms mn the Renfrew Weaving 
and Finishing plant now under con- 


The pri’ ‘posed 


COPpori- 
Lion would 


of 167.000 


struction al Travelers Rest. Thal 
plant will be operated by the large 
textile corporation. 

The Brandon corporation would 


be authorized to issue O50) shares 
Of $3100 par value stock and 65,000 
shares of no par value stock. 

The following have been selected 
as directors ofthe Brandon corpora- 
tion: 

W. H. Baldwin 


and W. A. Baldwin, 
of New York 


Summertield Baldwin. 
Jr., Of Baltimore, Md.: Aug W. 
Smith, J. W. Norwood, C. FE. Hatch. 
and H. T. Mills, all of Greenville. 


Mr. Smith is president of the in- 
dividual mills, and will likely be 


made president of the new corpora- 


tion. A basis for exchange of stock 
in‘ the three mils for shares ‘in 
Brandon corporation has been 


worked out. 
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Setting Up Standards 


‘Continued from Page 26) 


had to say to each other was mostly 
about who'd died an’ who'd married 
and whod got another mouth to 
feed sence last camp-meetin. Yes, 
ef 1 was to say what was the most 
Id got out o comin’ here, hitd be 
ithe water fust, then the lights, and 
somethin to talk about. And then 
theres pay day. We never seen no 
real cash when we lived up on 
Skitts mountain. The ole mand 
lake some chickens an eggs down 
lo the ecross-roads sto when we give 
plum out ‘o sto’ rations and swap 
em for what we had to have and 
there wasn't nothing left over for 
cioes no time. 


“In summer hit wan't so bad fur 
twernt cold and we never seed 
nohody much no time ‘cept at camp 
meetin’ like [ve tole yer. And in 
ihe winter we never got away much 
nohow so hit tuck powerful liftle 
for cloes hot or cold weather (rit 
the ole man to tell ver what he did 
the fust time he drawed atler we 
come here.” 


Why They Moved. 


The old man, on being questioned, 
said: “Wal, the ole woman has told 
you we never seed no real cash til 
we come here. Did she tell you 
how we come to move? Wal. hit 
was this er way: Bill, that’s Buck's 
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boy, you've seed him around here, 
works in the weave room. Well, he Fust pay day when I drawed the 
one Sunday and I  fust time I never knowed what 
do with so much at onct. 
saw no real money to speak of afore. 
When we needed some sto 
I'd alus tuck some eggs and butter 
like the ole woman’s done tole yer 
and ther never was nothin’ left over. 
so Td never seed cash. 
more money in that fust pay ticket 
than I'd ever seed at onct afore. 
some tobacco, 
snuff fer her, and some candy fur 
I'd done got enough 


come up to Skitt’s 
wisht you could a 
frunce ‘twixt the 


afore he'd went to the mill and atter 
he'd come back that Sunday. Biled 
shirt, sto’ cloes, yaller shoes, neck- 
lie, handkercher, reg’ lar town feller. 


I said, ‘Looks like 


pretty good down to the mill, jedgin’ 
frum yer outfit, and he ‘lowed as 
I'd do a plum sight better’n what I 
was ef Td move off'n Skitt's down 
You see I had a 
likely chanct o’ young uns and the 
ole woman was alus a rarin' cause’ spell, and I never 
ther wasn't no school nigh enough 


to the mill, too. 


io send ‘em. She 


I'd alus ‘lowed she 


leave Skitt’s fur no amount o’ noth- 
in. So 1 says to Bill, says IL 


well come. 
us gin we don't.” 


The Whole Story. 


“Alter Billd went she kep’ poster- 


in me to move til 


give ye yer druthers this time and I 
reckin we can come hack gin we 


You Come hack 


knowed the dif- 
way he looked 


yer making’ out 


hought 


ihe young uns. 


rations afore’ I 


‘lowed she never 


sol me back, fur had moren he 
wouldnt want with. 
round, but he 
‘Mebhbe 


| said, ‘Well, TH 


don't like it down thar.’ 


Ther 


and 


around and I never 
ao with real money. 
thought I'd ax the 
I wisht you could a heerd him laugh 
‘lowed ‘twan't any 
knowed what 
» other 
show 
cash that | was 


“Twere mostly 


what to do with the 
i totin’ round and worryin’ over. 
he tuck me to a 
up town and tuck me up to a sort o 
cage with some white collar, 
fellors inside and 

your money, George, 
keer of it fur ye. 
of ‘em and ali I got back was jist : 


‘Give 
and they'll take 
So I give it to one 


So we come. 


I'd never 


rations 


last 


knowed what 
do with what was over’n above what 
I'd spent. Hit ‘us the 
wanted ‘em to grow up plum igna’- next week and atter 
rant and know nothin’ like ther plum worried erbout 
mammy and daddy so she up and 
says, “George, I sho do want as how 
the cmllen could go to school and 
heerd they’s a good one down 
io the mill ten months out'n ever He 
vear. That sort 


same way the 
a while I gol 

carryin’ hi 
knowed what to 
So one day I 
about 


buildin’ 


was 


some 


hit. 


feller 
to do 
way 
Tie 


biled 


‘em 
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lettle yaller book with some figg, 
and’ writin’ in hit. But the ea 
said hit ‘us all right and ef I wan! 
my money back he'd show me } 
to git hit any time. I wisht ye c 
a knowed how I felt a havin’ 
them sto’ cloes, white collar fe!! 
a waitin’ on me and callin’ me 

Forrest, meanin’ me, I tell y 
walked outer that fine buildin: 
feelin’ kinder peart, plum diff: 
from what I had afore. You s 
was jist a plum vagabone afor 
come to the mill—run a leetle on» 
hoss farm for Mr. White. Ney. 
made much more'n rations no [i: 
even when I tuck the corn Id rai: 
and sold hit out’n a jug. Yes, | } 
a leetle still. Sellin’ the corn on ' 
year wouldn't a brung nothin’ 

how and makin’ a run out'n 

mash brung in a lettle grain mor 

“No, I never put no money e\ 
week in the bank, ‘cause the 
woman lowed she want going 
have her young uns a lookin’ 
ragamuttins and she wanted so: 
thin’ fur hersef too. Then, bla: 
ef she didn't make me buy some 
cloes fur mysef a sayin’ she di 
aim to have the chillen ‘shame 
they daddy. 

“Butternut jeans were 9 
enough fur me and hit lastes a p 
sight better’n what a wea 
now. But hit is kinder foolish 
spend a mort o time cyardin’ 
spinnin’ and weavin’ by hand whi 
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er can make enough in the mill 
iy sto’ cloes. 
eo ‘lowed she'd wove her last 
on a hand loom anyhow and 
-- as well git me sumthin’ or 
‘+ out. Atter a while we got 
if up on cloes and I went back 
hank agin and I had moren 
vf in. He said hit ‘us intrust. 
was the fust time I knowed 
vd work fur you ef you work- 
hit fust, 
iat do ye reckin the ole wo- 
vants money fur now? Flower 
1 axed her, ‘Ain’t you got nuff 
‘tg do in the gvardin with the 

s and corn an’ taters ‘thout. pes- 
versef with flowers?’ And 

vs. reckin ['m a goner set 
with my front yard all bare 
look at Sallie’s pinks and 

‘tv-bv-nights and not have no 

ties mysef?’ An’ T said, “Thats 
fust time I ever knowed ye to 
more hoein’ to do jist tur 
‘hin’ pretty to look at. Flowers 
. mortal good to nohody.” 

\n she said ‘lL ain't never had no 

set and look at nothin’ afore. 

with the evardin’ an’ spinnin’ 

veavir’ to keep us all kivered 

itl Spring water. A body never 
» chanst io set none. 

Wal. T alus have kept the ole 
in With a good sharp ax so 
vood choppin’ wouldn't be so 
in her, an’ ef she was a honin 

lettle extry hoein’ I ‘lowed 
gil her the flower 

\int them pansies peart lett.e 

ers” | kinder like to set and 

em mysef. An the vard's 
fullo posies all the time. But 
ved me about the farm. ves, 
paid fur. The money in the 
ep a growin’ and never onct 
vhile Pd put in a leetle more 
cap n said. ‘George, vou re 
talkin’ about ownin’ a leetle 
jand. Why dont you buy 
place over in Rabbit-Town? 


's a goin’ to South Georgia with 


Hunt.’ 
~) | bought John’s place. Think 
‘¢--Vagabone, Yeh, Ive done a 
everything I hadn’ oughter. 
some, thought nothin’ o' blind 
, got drun’, jist plum onery. 
Ww Im payin’ taxes and them 
's at the banks calls me ‘Mr. 
Juare What a passel o land and 
* money in the bank'll do fur 
ier. An’ ef we hadn’t a come 
wed alus been a year behind 
on the farm the year’s crap 
‘us tuck up in rations and fer- 
afore we knowed whether 
ed ary crap atall. There's a 
smart o' fellers here that've 
ihead enough to git a leetle 
an more of ‘em that’s got 
‘money in the bank. Yeh, Bob, 
> oldest hoy: he's rol a 
too, and he’s a_ plantin’ 
nes on his’n. All the chillen 
read and write, all of ‘em been 
' the grammar school, and some 
has a bite high school 
too. 


\nd Iny grandchillen—there’s a 


of ‘em, ain't ther, all that big 
igh £O school's ever 

\nd them up at the A. & M. 
‘| ‘low they're goin’ to college 
© they git thru there. Reekin 
' they'll think o° their old grand 
then? 


But here [ am a taking’ up alt 
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your time with my gab an’ I ain't 
told you yit a lot o’ things me an’ 
the ole woman sets here and talks 
about the chillen a havin’ what we 
never knowed nothin’ ‘bout afore we 
come here. 

“Have you got up the money fur 
the orphans home I heerd ye telln 
them fellers down to the sto’ about? 
Reckin Tll give ve five dollars fur 
them little uns ‘thout no mammy ner 
daddy. I don't set much sto’ by 
furrin missions but this here's dif- 
frunt. Lord—think me bein’ able 
to hep some other folkes young uns 
‘sides mny own. I ain't much to look 
at now but [Tm a smart sight better 
offn I was up on Skitts. 


“Don't owe nothin’—plenty to eat 
and to wear—best house Ive eve 
lived in—house o' my own Im rent- 
in. The ole woman won't move over 
there. ‘Lows she ain't never goin 
to do ‘thout water and lights and 
somebody to neighbor with no 
more, so Il have to have a renter 

“Chillen grown and married 
Grand-childen a comin’ on. Guess 
that school won't never lack p'enty 
o young uns. ‘Pears like the un- 
dergrowth comes on powerful fas! 
in this neck o' the woods. 

“Have ye got to go? Well, Im 
plum proud ve come and set a 
spell. Come agin. [I'm plum ‘sham- 
ed o myself fer talkin’ so much but 
when I git goin’ ‘bout the diffrunce 
‘twixt Skitts mountain and the mil! 
‘pears like I ain't got no stoppin 
sense atall.” 

Much more could be given from 
actual experience drawing the com. 
parison between previous living 
conditions and present conditions 
but the story just told, true and 
faithful in detail, causes the 
thoughtful man to see that true 
standards of comparison must be set 
up if true conclusions are to be ar- 
rived at. The problem of employ- 
ers 1s to first ascertain present con- 
ditions, then provide even better 
living conditions as ever higher 
standards are set up and to see to if 
that all engaged in their line of 
business shall fall in line with the 
progressive policy of the best in the 
field. 


There is much quaint truth in this 
nonsense rhyme which I quote as 
summing up the philosophy of com- 
parison of pre-existent and existen! 
conditions, so that we may have a 
basis for improving social environ- 
ment: f 


“Behold, my child, the chimpanzee 
He sits in the ancestral tree 
From which we sprung in uges 


gone, 
lin glad we sprung—had we held 
on— 


We might—so far as I can see 
Be horrid chimpanzees today.” 


Expect to Sell Natchez Mills. 
Natchez, Miss.—It is expecied thal H 
the local plant of the Cotton Mill UNTER 
Products Co, will be sold to an MANUFACTURING & (oMMISSION (Po. 
Kastern company. B. L. Sanders, 
58 and 60 Worth Street, New York City 


local manager, stated that negota- 
Lions are under way and that it was 
likely that the sale would be com- 
pleted within a short time. I[t is be- 
heved that the mills will be reequip- 
ed by the new owners. 


made 
cotton 
HUNTER 
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Saved—25 cents 
per 100 Ibs. processed 


—and better dye! 


HAT is why both the dyer and the superin- 
tendent of one southern hosiery mill are 
pleased with Oakite. 


The dyer, naturally, is interested in the bright, 
level colors produced with Oakite in the dyebath. 
Since using this remarkable material he declares 
that he has never had ‘‘a minute’s trouble” in get- 
ting an even penetration. 


The superintendent is particularly pleased with 
Oakite economy—a saving of 25 cents on every 
hundred pounds of hosiery processed. For in this 
mill, as in many others, Oakite has also demon- 
strated its effectiveness as an assist in boiling-off. 


Our Service Man may be able to point the way 
to similar improvements and economies in your 
dyeing and wet finishing operations. Merely drop 
us a post card and he will call. No obligation. 


Manufactured only ty 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames St.,. NEW YORK, N. \ 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


\lbany. N. Y., Allentown, Pa., Altoona, Pa., *Atlanta, Baltimvre. 
‘Birmingham, Ala., ‘*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
*Camden, N. J., Canton, O. Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Ilenn., 
‘Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Daven- 
port, *Dayton O., Decatur, Ill, *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
frie, Pa., Fall Kiver, Mass. Flint, Mich., Fresno, Ca., *Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Greenville, 8S. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, 
*Houston, Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fia.. *Kansas City, 
*Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis *Memphis, Tenn., 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., 
Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, 
Neb., Oshkosh, Wis *Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me.., 
*Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, N Providence Reading, Pa 
Richmond. Va., *Rochester, N. Y., Rockford, lll... *Rock Island 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, *St. Paul. South Bend, 
ind., Springfield, Mass... Syracuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toron 
to. Trenton, N. . *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N Yan 
couver, B. C., Willlamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK £66. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 


Among those who revistered at the An 
nual Convention of the American Cotton 
Mantacturers’ Association were the follow 
ing 


R. N. Adair, January & Wood Co., 
Maysville, Ky.; Sidney Adams, Arcade 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.; J. C. 
Alexander, Corn Products Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; N. H. Alford, Barber 
Colman Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fred M. 
Allen, Gaston County Textile Mfrs. Assn.. 
Gastonia, N. C.;: Geo. H. Anderson. Vir- 
ginia Mig. Co., Greenville, S. C.: Wm. D. 
Anderson, Bibb Mig. Co., Bacon, Ga.: Wm. 
H. Armstrong, Fales & Jenks Machine Co.., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Jno. W. Arrington, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

W. F. Augustine, V.-Pres.. 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass.: Agnew H 
Bahnson, Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; H. U. Baker, Acme Loom Harness 
& Reed Co., Greenville, S. C.: H. O 
Barnes, Textile World, New York City; 
C. C. Bassett, Jr., The Viscose Co., New 
York City; Culver Batson, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; S. M. Beat 
tie, Piedmont Mig. Co., Greenville, S. C.: 
Wm. C. Beattie, Greenville, S. C.: Wm. H. 
Beattie, Wallace Mig. Co., Greenville, S 
C.; Herbert S. Beede, Fales & Jenks Ma 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; A. S. Bedell. 

E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C 


National 


Frank G. Bell, Carrier Engineering Corp., 


Greenville, E. E. Blake, Saco Lowell 
Shops, Biddeford, Me.; U. B. Blalock, N 
(. Cotton Growers’ Assn., Raleigh, N. C.: 
H. Carl Boschen, Liberty National Bank 
& Trust Co., Richmond, Va.: Robert F 
Bowe, Hunter Mfg. and Com. Co., New 
York City; Amos M. Bowen, Treas., U. S. 
Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I.; W. 
E. Bradley, Tracey & Bradley, Philadel 
phia, Pa.; George H. Bridges, Jr., Ameri 
can Supply Co., 314 Baldwin Ave., Char 
lotte, N. C.; Wilham G. Broadway, Smith, 
Hogg & Co., New York City; Ellwood W. 
Brooks, Joshua L. Bailey Co.. New York 
City; Osborne Brown, Long Island Cotton 
Mills Co., Long Island, N. C.: Stuart F 
Brown, Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
Whitinsville, Mass.; T. H. Brovhill, Steele 
Cotton Mill Co., Lenoir, N. C.; J. M 
Bruner, The Oconee Mills Co., Westmin 
ster, S. C.; F. B. Bunch, Statesville Cotton 
Mills, Statesville, N. C.; Turner B. Bunn, 
Rocky Mount Mill, Rocky Mount, N. C 

C. R. Burnette, V.-Pres., First and Mer 
chants National Bank, Richmond, Va.; 
Harry W. Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cason J. Callaway, Calloway Mills, La 
Grange, Ga.; George Carmichael, Munds 
& Winslow, New York City; Dr. W. R 
Cathcart, Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York City; E. Chappell, H. & B. American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Frederic 
L. Chase, Jr., F. A. Chase & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. IL.; John B. Christian, Staley 


Sales Corp., Richmond, Va.; M. L. Church, 


Catlin Yarn Co., Charlotte, N..C.; S. M. 
C. Clapper, Cannon Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; David Clark, Editor, Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.; John W. Clark, 
Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C.; 
Howard L. Clark, Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, Md.; L. W. Clark, The Caro- 
lina Cotton.and Woolen Mills Co., Spray, 
N. C.: H. J. Cochran, January & Wood 
Co., Maysville, Ky.; H. McQ. Corbitt, 
Murchison National Bank, Wilmington, N 
C.: Geo. B. Cocker, Cocker Machine and 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sidney 
Cohn, Industrial Yarn Corp., New Cork 
City: FE. P. Coles, General Electric Co., 
Charlotte. N. C.; Robert L. Cole, Hannah 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; W. B 
Cole. Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C.;: A. O. Colquitt, Dalla-Noval Yarn 
Mill. Dallas, Ga.; Herman Cone, Proximity 
Mig. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Julius W 
Cone, Proximity Mig. Co., Greensboro, N 
C.: D. S. Cook, Pepperell Mig. Co., Ope 
lika. Ala.: D. G. Cooper, Harriett Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, N. C.; J. A. Cooper, 
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Attendance at Richmond Meeting 


Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N 
> P (Cooper, Henderson Cotton \ 
Henderson, N. C.; W. W. Cowgill, Cy 
Moore Mills, Inc., Hemp, N. C.; Fra: 
Cowins, American Moistening Bo., Bo 
Mass.; |. F. Craven, Columbia Mfg. 
Ramseur, N. C.; Fred B. Crowell, Edy 
H. Best & Co., Greenville, S. C.: D 
Crawford, U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle | 


Providence, R. H. B. Cullen, V.-P; 


First & Merchants National Bank, R 
mond, Va 

W. T. Dabney, Chamber of Comm: 
Richmond, Charles Whitney 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York (| 
R. I. Ralton, Whitin Machine Works, ( 
lotte, N. C.; H. O. Davidson, Eag 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; P. L. De 
son, Carrier Engineering Corp., Phil 


phia, Pa.; Geo. A. Dean, A. E. Staley \ 


Co., Spartanburg, 5. C.; Magruder |) 
Jostua L. Bailey & Co., New York | 
H. A. Detwiler, Valvoline Co., 
delphia, Pa.; Henry C. Dexter, Fal 
Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. | 
Dickinson, H. & B. American Machine | 
Rockingham, N. C.; R. P. Dicks, Hu 
Mig. and Com. Co., Rockingham, N 
A. M. Dixon, Dixon Mills, Inc., and T: 
ton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; | 
Donaldson, Harmony Grove Mills, | 
merce, Ga.; G. B. Dorsey, Woodv 
Baldwin & Co., New York City; C 
Draper, Jr., Draper Corp., Hope 
Mass.; Geo. W. Dunean, Cotton T: 
Institute, New York City; W. E. Dw 
Post & Flagg, Marietta, Ga 

Jesse P. Eddy, Tillinghast Stiles 
Providence, R. Elmore, S. E., 


Elmore Co., Spindale, N. C.; R. G. Emer 


Dunean & Watts Mills, Greenville, S 
Richard W. Ensign, Foster Machin 

Westfield, Mass.;: Milton Ensor, Troy | 
ton Mills Co.., 


troy, N. C.; Geo. P. Ent 


wistle, Pee Dee Mig. Co. and Entwis 


Mig. Co., Rockingham, N. C.;: E. H 
hard, The Stafford Co., Boston, Mas 
A. Erickson, National Shawmut Bb 
Boston, Mass.: Walter E. Evans 
Linen Thread Co., New York Cit 

A. M. Fairley, Dickson Cotton 
Laurinburg, N. C.; J. Roy Fant, Mo 
Mills, Lockhart, S. C.; Russell T. fF 
National Assn. of Cotton Mfrs., B: 
Mass.; H. R. Fitzgerald, Riverside 4 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.; V 
Floyd, Victor-Monaghan Co., Gree! 
S. C.: T. M. Forbes, Cotton Mfrs 
of Ga., Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. Ford, L 
Mills, Inc., Belmont, N. C.; F. E. F: 
Draper Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; G. E. tf 
ter, American Cotton Mirs. Assn., At 
Ga.; Robert J. Freitag, Steel Heddle 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rufus 5. ! 
Crompton & Knowles, Worcester, Ma 

George Garner, Manufacturers Rk: 
Baltimore, Md.:; S. H. Garrett, Erie 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Marshall 
Wrenn Bros. & Co., New York City; 
Wm. Geil, Turner Halsey Co., New 
City; John E. Gettys, Victoria Cotton 
Rock Hill, S. C.;: George H. Gilligan, 
Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Goff, Textile Machinery Co., Prov 
R. 1.; H. L. Goss, N. Y. Cotton Exc! 
New York City; Jas. P. Gossett; © 
Mills, Williamston, C.; James A. 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, © 
ville, S. C.; J. M. Gregg. Sec., Sou 
Textile Assn., Charlotfe, N. C.; A! 
Gritfin, Pacific Mills, Columbia, > 
Frank W. Gurry, The Stafford Co., ' 
lotte, N. C. 

M. B. Hall, National Bank oi! ‘ 
merce, New York City: Paul B. Hal: 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New York 
W. P. Hamrick, Pacific Mills, Colur 
S R. L. Harris, Roxboro Cotton 


Roxboro. N. C.: Geo. S. Harris, At!a!'“ 


Ga.; Richard T. Harris, Harris, !' 
Vose, New York City; C. G. Ha) 
American Cotton Growers’ Excha 
Greenville, S. C.; T. Holt Haywood 
Vietor & Achelis, New York City; * 


= 
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munean Mills, Greenville, S. C.; 

' Hightower, Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
ston, Ga.; Chas. G. Hill, Amazon 
Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
H. Hill, Jr., Consolidated Textile 

vnchburg, Va.; Wm. H. Hoch, 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
kd. Hook, Crompton & Knowles 
Works, Charlotte, N. C.; K. R. 
er. The Putnmam-Hooker Co., New 
Citv: Edwin Howard, Fales & Jenks 
e Co., Greenville, S. C.; Frederic 
fiowe, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
.. Providence, R. I1.; R. B. Hubbard, 
--osh Mills, Newnan, Ga.; R. L. Hut- 
Rockfish Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
Huffines, Jr.. Rockfish Mills, Inc., 
dence, R. L.; G. E. Huggins, Martel 
Inc... New York City; C. E. Hutchi- 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
nt Holly, N. C Edwin Hutchison, 
rican Yarn & Processing Co., Mount 
ly, N. 


Arthur Irvine, Lancaster Mills, Clin- 
Mass.; Oliver Iselin, Iselin, Jefferson 
New York City. 

H. W. Jackson, Virginia 
mond, Va.; Floyd W 


Trust Co., 
Jefferson, Fitz 


rald Cotton Mills, New York City; Rob 


W. Jeffress, King Cotton Mills, Rich- 
Va.: J. W. Jenkins, Hannah Pickett 
Rockingham, N. C.; Z. O. Jenkins, 


fiside Mills, Cliffside, N. C.; Robert R. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Paw 

et. R. L.; David Jennings, J. P. Stev- 
& Co., New York City; D. A. Jewell, 
Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chicka- 
Ga.; Allen F. Johnson, Ella Div., 
olidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 


Norman H. Johnson, Merchants Jour 

f Commerce, New York City; Willis 

lohnson, Consolidated Textile Corp., 

hburg, Va.; Willis. E. Johnson, Jr., 

nsolidated Textile Corp., Lynchburg, 

Harvie Jordan, American Cotton 
Greenville, 5S. C. 

\. Keidel, Bankers Trust Co., New 

Citv; J. W. Kelly, New England 

thern Mills, Pelzer, S. C.; L. C. Kin- 

Mig. Co., Warrenton, N. C.; 

W. Kirby, Cowpens Mill, Spartanburg, 


Peck 


(. Lamport, Lamport Co., New York 
bt. M. Lander, Calhoun Mills, Cal- 
n Falls, S. C.; George F. Langevin, S. 


Industries, Lowell, Mass.;: John A 
saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 5S. C.; 
iart C. Leake, Gen. Agent. R., F. & P. 
R.. Richmond, Va.; George Legrand, 
Ww Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Or- 


La.; K. P. Lewis, The Erwin Cotton 
(o., Durham; N. C.; R. H. Lewis, 
ord Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C.;: Her 
Lindsay, Victor-Monaghan Co., 
enville, S. C.; Leonard C. Linkroum, 
‘ison, Linkroum & Co., New York City; 
H. London, J. M. Odell Mig. Co., 
isboro, N. C.; W. L. London, J. M. 
| Mtg. Co., Pittsboro, N. C Alex 
\ragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hatton Lovejoy, Callaway 
LaGrange, Ga.; W. F. Lowell, Saco 
well Shops, Boston, Mass.; Leonard 
| mn Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilming 
le 
Vm. B. McBee, Blackstone Mut. Fire 
‘o., Providence, R. I.; M. M. Me 
', Opelika Mig. Co., Opelika, Ala.; Geo. 


McCommon, Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
on, Ga.; A. R. McEachern, St. Pauls 
‘ton Mill Co., St. Pauls, N. C.; Wm. 
‘icGregor. Guaranty Trust Co., New 
City; Wm. A. McLaurine, Sec., 
rican Cotton Mfrs. Assn., Charlotte, 


A. W. McMurry, Double Shoals 
Co., Shelby, N. C.; Rowland N. 
Kay, Boston, Mass.: John P. Maguire, 
‘tle Banking Co.. New York City; Tf. 
Marchant, Victor-Monaghan Co.. 
cenville, >. C.; M. L. Marchant, Green- 
C.; E. E. I. Martin, Turner Hal- 
\o., New York City; Fay H. Martin, 


onsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
Ket R |.; C. E. Mason, C. E. Mason 
I hiladelphia, Pa.: Jas. D. Mason, 


‘erican Cotton Growers Exchange, Char 
C.; Jesse M. Matlock, Mauney 


el Co, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. H. Mau 


Y, Long Shoals Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, 
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N. C.; W. H. Maxwell, Jr., Hallgerton Co.., 
New York City; Clarence L. Meyers, Clar 
ence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.:; 
John J. Mitchell, Jr.. James E. Mitchell 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Robt. L. Mitchell, 
The Farish Co., New York City; W. A 
Mitchell, Houston Textile Mills, Houston, 
Texas; Walter M. Mitchell, Draper Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. A. Moore, Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; John H. 
Morice, Morice Twine Mills, Roanoke, Va.; 
Guy L. Morrison, Penick & Ford Sales Co., 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; C. O. Moser, American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Eugene Muller, L. P. Muller & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frank L. Nagle, Textile World, Boston, 
Mass.; J. L. Nelson, Jr., Nelson Cotton 
Mills, Lenoir, N. C.; Peter S. Newell, Sec., 
Assn. of Cotton Textile Merchants, New 
York City; F. Nicholson, Mass. Corn 
Schwarz & Co., New York Cit, 

C. H. Ochs, John P. Marston, Boston, 
Mass.; A. D. Oliphant, Textile World, 
Greenville, 5. C.; Homer W. Orvis, Jr., 
Orvis Bros. & Co., New York City; Matt. 
Ousley, U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

F. G. Page, Pres., Wm. R. Noone & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; John S. Palmer, U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. I.; 
A. K. Parker, V.-Pres., First and Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond, Va.; W. 
S. Parker, Roanoke Mills Co., Henderson, 
N. C.; John L. Patterson, 808 Times Dis 
patch Blidg., Richmond, Va.; Ernest Pat- 
ton, S. C. National Bank, Greenville, S. C.; 
S. T. Peace, Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, National 
Aniline & Chem. Co., Fayetteville, N. C.; 


Hext M. Perry, Detroit Graphite Co., 
Greenville. S. C.: L. D. Pitts, Industrial 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.:; P. S. 


Phetterplace, Southern Franklin Process 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Robert W. Philip, 
Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.; E. T. Pick- 
ard, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washing 
ton, D. C.; J. C. Plonk, Hickory, N. C.; 


G. W. Poindexter, Peck Mig. Co... War 
renton, N. C.: E. M. Potter, S. K. F. 
Industries, Inc., Charlotte. N. C.: Theo 


dore H. Price, Commerce and Finance 
New York City. 

D. C. Ragan, U. S. Robbin & Shuttle 
Co., High Point, N. C.; Fred A. Rake 
straw, Hyde-Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; R. R. Ray, McAden Mills, McAden 
ville, N. C.; R. S. Reinhardt, Jr.. Elm 
Grove Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C.; 
E. R. Richardson, H. & B. American Ma 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Harry Rie 
mer, Daily News Record, New York City; 
Geo. E. Roberts, National City Bank of 
N. ¥., New York City; Foster Rockwell, 
Smith, Graham & Rockwell, New York 
City; W. J. Rooke, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.; 
John E. Rousmannii, 24 Thomas St., New 
York City; C. A. Rudisill, Carlton Yarn 
Mill, Cherryville, N. C. 

Charles T. Schell, Schell-Longstreth Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. H. Schmierer, W. 
M. Sharples & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. J. 
Scott, Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga.; John 
F. Scott, Reidsville, N. C.; Paul B. Scott, 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Reidsville, N 


C.; J. H. Separk, Gray Mig. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C.; C. E. Sinclair, A. E. Staley 
Sales Corp., Richmond, Va.; F. E. Slack, 
Cohon Yarn Merchants Assn., Philadel 
phia, Pa.; Bryan F. Smith, Industrial Yarn 
Corp., New York City; John S. Smith, 
New York Trust Co., New York City; 


Antonio Spencer, W. H. Haskell Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Jno. H. Spencer, Barber 
Colman Co., Greenville, S. C.; Earle R 
Stall, J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 5 
C.: Phil S. Steel, Mauney-Steel Co., Phil 
adelphia, Pa.; K. H. Stevens, The Putnam 
Hooker Co., New York City ; Robert 5 
Stevens, J]. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New 
York City; W. 1. Stimpson, Draper Corp.., 
Hopedale, Mass.; Strang, James, Saco 
Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass.; Peter M. 
Strang, Div. of Cotton Marketing, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; John 
F. Street, John F. Street & Co., Providence, 
R. 1.; J. W. Stribling, Universal Winding 
Co., Boston, Mass.; W. F. Strowd, Buck 
Continued on Page 46) 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


WOLFCO SIZING S-71 


A 100% vegetable product: 

Neutral: 
Perfectly soluble: 

Safe for the finest yarns; 

Insures stronger, smoother and better warps: 


100% efficiency at drop wires, harness and reeds 
with a minimum of broken ends and seconds 
resulting in 


Increased production. 


WARP SOFTENER S-70 


Specially adapted to use with WOLFCO 
SIZING S-71: 


Gives perfect pliability for good weaving: 


Prevents harsh feel. 
Ask for sample and demonstration 


Our constant goal—to serve you 


WOLF 


BRAND 


| J 


| SPECIALIZED 
| TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF&CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Stock at Greenville. S.C 


, and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southern Representatives: 
C. R. Bruning, Jr., 1026 W. Market Street, Greensboro. N.C. 
M.F. Costello - 2308 E. Fifth Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. A. Stewart - - - 274 4th Street, N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. 
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Our Stoney Planet. 
“This is a hard world,” said 
as he knocked off for the day 
“Yis,” said Mike, “Oi be thinking 
the same ivery toime I put me pick 
in it.” 


Pal 


“Say, your father is a shoemaker 
and you ain't got no shoes.” 

“Thats nothing: your father is a 
dentist and ain't 


your baby sister 


got more’n one tooth!’—P. V. 


Societal Engineering 
(Continued from Page 22) 


lure. Better than anyone else the 
industry knows its seconds. It wants 
to cut them out, it is cutting them 
out, and to no one else should it 
have to look to do this chalking. 
Red is a dangerous color in hands of 
fhe ignorant or careless. It too 
easily blurs and blots and smirches 
the cloth that is good. 

A complex today may mean a 
more complicated tomorrow, bul we 
are not afraid to meet it if we keep 
ourselves prepared. It isn’t difficull 
fo weave jacquard designs of beam 
and chain and loom are carefully set 

The makers of cotton cloth hold in 
their hands the future of the textile 
industry. They will weave the story 
of the Southern mills, setting up 
their patterns on the heddles which 
you furnish and fashioning their 
fabrics on the looms which you pro- 
vide 

Homespun Pattern. 

Handed down to us is a simple 
social pattern, homespun from the 
spindles of our textile pioneers. 
And for many purposes no fabric is 
more impervious to strain and wear 
than homespun. In the early days 
of the mills and owners were to the 
operatives merely neighbors, im little 


better circumstances than their 
employees. All transactions were 
on a man-to-man basis. and a c‘ose 


personal relationship established 1it- 


celf naturally. Plants were small 
and it was not unusuai for the 
owner of the mill to know all his 
people by name. The mill people 


looked to the managers as leaders 
and they, in turn, felt and expressed 
active interest in all that affected 
the working and living conditions of 
their operatives. 

The Pioneers. 

To understand this feeling of so- 
cial responsibility which the makers 
of the new industrial South assum- 
ed, it should ever be borne in mind 
fhat the early builders of the cotton 
mills were not only manufacturers; 
they were the builders of a new 
State. They had to things in 
terms of a new Commonwealth. 
Those men, Tompkins, Holt, Ham- 
mett, Smyth, Converse, Montgomery, 
Swift, Gunby, King, Calloway, Com- 
er, were the products of a time of 
grave responsibility toward ques- 
tions of public concern 

Opportunity for the Future. 

Because of the impress which 
those men have made upon the tex- 
tile industry from that time to this, 
I have confidence that the manufac- 
turers of today can make the future 
what they will, and I have but little 
patience with those prattlers who 
“As all industrial evolutions 
have been so must that in the South 
become.’ There is no smooth curve 
of social movements. Trends are 
broken by inventions. The South is 
an ingenious people and | earnestly 
believe that mill executive and mill 
operative can work out the indus- 


ste? 


Suy 


trial evolution of the South in new 
and: unprecedented terms if they 
exert themselves to the task in 
hand, if they claim their right to 
self-determination, ‘The textile in 


dustry of the South is vet ado-es- 
cent. Shall we permit anyone to 


inflict upon it the diseases of a tot- 
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fering old age, or to force it to | 
upon its shoulders the burdens 
mistakes of another’s maturity’ 

The social policy of the e»:), 
builders of the mills have eomp 
down as an heritage to the m:.. 
facturers of today, valued for |. 
intrinsic worth, emulated for 
soundness, constantly expanding 
working itself out through grea! 
voluntary expenditures for seho 
churches, constantly impro 
houses, gymnasiums, libraries, 
nurseries, swimming pools and o' 
recreational facilities of all k 
until the manufacturer who 
excludes such things from the « 
duet of his mill is regarded by 
fellow manufacturers as a 
sided business man, producing 
day's commercial commodity—c| 

al the expense of tomorrow's 
cial resource—citizens. 

For the sake of industrial p: 
and that economic harmony wh 


nlone secures prosperity for bh 
employer and employee, we |: 
well thank God that here in (|! 


South for every mill village th: 
neglected, insanitary, socially sta: 
ed and stagnant there are a gre: 
number of “good” villages, rich 
opportunity, generous spir! 
enrichment, satisfied and happ 
a well rounded life of commu 
activity and self expression. I co: 
gratulate you manufacturers up 
what has been accomplished and | 
earnestly urge you to press on 
the wisdom of the policy adopte: 

Labor unrest is not merely a 
sire for higher wages. It is the pa 
of instinctive relations unfulfil! 
the revolt of men who see life pis: 
ing without their ever having 
who face the prospect of carrying 
to the grave their ideals unsp: 
and their aspirations unattained 

People the world over crave 
tivity together, social imterco' 
influence upon one another, ore 
zation into groups for play and 
serious intention. Every no: 
human being wants to be a s: 
body among his fellows. He ts 
most as anxious for social as 
financial reward. Creature. comtfor's 
do not suffice. Spiritual needs | 
be supplied, and the imner lone ns 
of heart and mind satisfied. | 
when man is doing social thing 
he really happy, and only in a’e 
quate self-expression does he 
contentment. 

A Happy Man 

One of the happiest and ol 
the most valuable men I know 
second hand in the weave ! 
Sentimentalists may pity him 
cause he works long hours a W 
They might better envy him his 
abundant. All his potentialities | 


found expression and he is he 
and contented and normal bec: 
he is more than a human mec! 


ism. On the job he knows the 
isfaction of a task well done, the 


of contacts with his fellows. 
home life is what he has drea' 
of. in his fraternal orders he 


leader, in the Baptist church he 
deacon. Along with his son he p!*\ 
a horn in the village band, He s*)- 
he will never get old to gu 
goal in the annual basketball }' 
ladies and the girls wear over® 
ladies and the kirls wear over: 
On Saturday afternoon he washe> 
‘Continued on Page 50) 
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TRADE-MARK 


U. S. RING TRAVELERS 


Ring Traveler Company 


Manufacturers of 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 


Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
Southern Representative 


Wm. P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, GREENVILLE, S. C 
Main Office and Factory 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The New Bowen Patented Vertical Offset Traveler 


Patent No. 1,636,992 


IN BRONZE AND STEEL REGULAR AND REVERSE TWIST 


CTUAL tests have proved this traveler to be more efficient, durable and economical, and the following features were brought 
out after exhaustive tests have been made under actual running conditions:- 


Require Less Lubrication 

Last Longer 

Run Smoother 

Evener and Rounder ply varns produced 
Angle of twist retained 


Give proper elasticity and tlongation which is vitally important 
lor tire cords and plvys 

Breaking strength increased 

Never Grip, preventing slack twist and other defects 


This traveler is made solely by the U. S. Ring Traveler Company, 
189 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1. Samples upon request 


PRODUCTS 


Tne BOWEN” 


Spinning Travelers 
The “Bowen” Round 
Pointed 


The “Bowen” Superi- 
or Bronze 


Twister Travelers 

The “Bowen” Square 
Pointed 

The “Bowen” Steel 
Grain Twister 


Pat. No. 1.636.992 


RING TRAVELERS 


For Fine Yarns— For Uniformity of Twist in Plys— 
Use our special tempered narrow travelers Use the “Bowen Patented” Vertical Offset 
Patent No. 1,536,992 


Samples Furnished Upon Request 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


The U. S. Ringe Traveler Co. is a most emphatic exponent of dependability. The personnel of the company is made up of men thoroughly trained 
and experienced in the requirements of spinning. The products ot the company, therefore, can be depended upon to efficiently and economically fill 
the ring traveler needs of mill men. 

U. S. Ringe Travelers are uniform in temper; they are uniform in size; they are positively correct in circles; they are the result of a long search for 
a better way of doing things. ° 

The U. S. Ring Traveler Co. found the better way. It is reflected in the special automatic machines designed for cutting and fashioning the trav 
elers. Special electric ovens, built under the supervision of cxperts carefully temper U. 5. Ring Travelers to a degree of uniformity never befor: 
obtained. An exclusive process of finishing gives U. S. Ring Travelers their most remarkable smooth finish, guaranteeing with their use the smoothest 
running and a minimum breaking of ends and cutting of threads. 

U. S. Ring Travelers stand up better on the rings. They wear longer and eliminate chance of loss, which is caused so many times by the little 
things incident to the manufacture of cotton cloth. 


GUARANTEE 


Every Traveler in every box bearing the U. S. Ring Traveler Company’s seal is guaranteed to be exactly as marked. There are no disappoint- 
ments or no delays in canisters shipped you. A complete stock of every wanted size and style is always ready to be sent anywhere—any time. 


a5 
| 
8 > 
RING TRAVELER 
CO 
Patent Vertical Offset Traveler 


Cotton and Cotton 
Marketing 


(‘Continued from Page 18) 


manufacturer. 
anticipates an 


manuracturer, hoo often will sac 


and later on if his expec- 


manutacturer, 
manutactured 


alt this Situation, 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


it lasts from 6 to 8 weeks in comb boxes without renewing 
It does not work out of boxes and get on c: 


It protects bearings from wearing out ol 


in maintaining the adjustment ot doffers gee top flats. 


It keeps cylinder bearings well lubricated—won't squeeze out under heavy 


» or melt with heat 


fast licker-in bearing trom héating 


om Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


(NEW YORK G NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 


Warehouses: 
PROV! DENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ROLLER CALF 


NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOL THERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO... GREENVILLE. 
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the fess real and should be borne in 
mind. 

As compared with this see how 
much more sound and secure is the 
position of the manufacturer who 
retains as far as possible an even 
position. Tf he has no interest im 
the Lps And downs of ecotfon 
he gives measured 
the character and 
chases of raw material: 
lime in assuring thal 
are made at the 
value, and giving equal considera- 
lion to the sale of his products to 
the end that he also receives for 


prices 
consideration to 
his pur- 
faking his 
his purchases 
current marke! 


cost of 


them ther full current marke! 
Value. 
Buying “On Call.” 

\ few more words with reference 
io recognized custom of 
buving “on call” and then | am 
through. 

\ manufacturer who buys “on 
call’—that is who fixes the parity, 
or basis of his purchases of raw 


cotton as compared with a futures 
month, but does not fix the final 
price itself, is actually hedging his 
posilion. 

This plan certainly has the ad- 
vantage of avoiding the larger risk 
of adverse fluetuations in price, bul 
it eecurs to me that at times the 
manufacturer might, instead of fix- 


ing his price with the shipper, do 


well to consider the idea of buying 
futures instead, and thereafter and 
at his convenience transfer such 


futures to the shipper in fixation of 
his prices, 


The radvantages of this plan are 
two-fold, namely: 

First, if the market should sub- 
sequentivy advance he can at any 


time call upon his futures broker 
for the profits incident to such an 
advance and not only avail himself 
of such cash funds but also elimi- 
hate any risk incident to the finan- 
clal position of the shipper. In 
other words, if the manufacturer 
has hought, say, 10,000 bales at a 
lixed price from a shipper to be 
delivered at a later date, and if sub- 
sequently the market should ad- 
vance, say, 5 cents a pound, the 
manufacturer would be in practical 
effect an unsecured creditor of the 
shipper to the extent of $250,000 
whereas if imstead of fixing the 
price he had bought futures and 
later transferred them to the ship- 
per he would have no financial risk 
ste i because he could call his 
futures broker fo the extent of such 


advance, and likewise have the ad- 
vantage in his business of the S250, 
OOO of cash funds. 

second, if after having effected 
the purchase and fixed the price 
with the shipper he should there- 


after have an opportunity to cancel 
the transaction advant: igeousiy he 
would he under the necessity of 
negotiating for the cancellation with 
the shipper over the period of per- 
haps a number of days during which 
period the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket might work against the advan- 
lage of cancellation: whereas if he 
had not fixed the price but had 
bought futures instead, he would be 
able at any time during marke! 
hours to instantly effect the cancel- 
lation insofar as the price itself was 
concerbed, and would have only to 


just 
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negotiate with the shipper as to || 
basis price of cancellation. 
If J have neglected to mention 


point which you have in mind 
have failed to express clearly to 
those points upon which I } 


touched I will be glad indeed |, 
my best to answer any ques! 
which you may ask and I thank 
now for the courteous attention 
consideration you have given m: 


ATTENDANCE AT RICHMON!) 
MEETING 
from Page 43 


Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala.; [ID | 
Stowe, Perfection Spinning Co., Beln 
N. C.; R. B. Suggs, Acme Spinning 
Belmont, N. C.; J. L. Sullivan, Cert: 
Yarns, New Haven, Conn.; E. Kent § 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitin: 
Mass.; Edw. W. Swift, Muscogee Mfg 
Columbus, Ga.; S. H. Swint, Granit: 
Mig. Co., Graniteville, S. C.; Thos ¢ 
Sydnor, Sydnor Pump & Well Co., R 
mond, Va. 

L. E. Taylor, National Ring 
Co., Providence, R. I.; W. C 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Ne 
L. B. Thomas, Bankers Trust Co., 
York City; Roger Topp, National ban! 
of Commerce, New York City; John \ 
Tracey, Tracey & Bradley, Philade}))! 
Pa.; William M. Trafton, American M 
ening Co., Providence, R. W. M. 
ton, American Moistening Co., Provid 
R. I.; John F. Trainor, John F. Tra 
Co., New York City; Spencer Tunnel! 
Chemical National Bank, New York | 

Edward R. Valentine, Dickson, Valent: 
Dept. of Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, 
York City; Joseph W. Valentine, Dic! 
Valentine Dept. of Fred’k Vietor & A 
elis, New York City; A. H. Vann, Sterlin 
Cotton Mills, Franklinton, N. C.; Wm |! 
Vaughan, U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Greer 
ville, S. C.; W. J. Vereen, Moultrie C: 
Mills, Moultrie, Ga.; W. A. Vollmer. |p 
ternational Trade Papers, New York ('' 

George Walcott, Hunter Mfg. and | 
Co., New York City; D. H. Wallace. |! 
Keever. Starch Co., Greenville, S 
Thomas F. Walsh, Woodward, Baldwin 4 
Co., New York City; Frank L. Wa! 
The Farish Co., New York City; CH 
Warren, Draper Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; ‘ 
Waterman, Waterman, Cuum & Co., bo: 
ton, Mass.; Ridley Watts, Jr., Rich 
Watts & Co., New York City; Thos H 
Webb, Locke Cotton Mills Co., Con or 
N. C.; Ed. W. Weeks, R., F.& P. R 
Richmond, Va.; Philip C. Wentworth. \: 
tional Ring Traveler Co., Providence. * 
1; A. S. West, Barrelled Sunlight © 
Providence, R. John C. Whit« 


Continued 


Tra’ 
Taylor. \ 
wark, 


Pres., First and Merchants National | 
Richmond, Va.; Jno. R. White, 
Products Refining Co.,. Greenville. 5 


F. W. Wilbourn, Cooper & Brush, 
Atlanta, Ga.: D. D. Williams, N. C . 
ton Growers’ Assn., Raleigh, N. C.; W = 
Willhamson, Holt-Williamson Mig 
Fayetteville, N. C.; E. F. Woodside, W 
side and Easley Cotton Mills, Gree: 
S. C.; J. D. Woodside, Woodside © 
Mills Co., New York City; Walter | 
Woodward, Curtis & Marble Machine 
Greenville, S. C.; Douglas G. Wooll, 
tile World, New York City; Geo M 
Wright, Republic Cotton Mills, ‘ 
Falls, S. C.; W. H. Wylie, Cromp \ 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N. ‘ 


B. Youngblood. Div. of Cotton Ma: 
ing, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Was! 
ton, D. C. 


Sendoraon. 


completely destroved the stor + 
warehouse of the Carolina Bagez'''- 


estimate: 
is one ol 


did ‘damages 
The company 
largest producers 
hagging for baling purposes and \ 
entering its busy 
manutacturing plant was not de 
aged. The loss was fully insured 


Company 
840.000. 
State's of co! 


Ser SOT). 


6 
| Better Lubrication at (ast per month} 
Overseers of CARDING Prefer 
OIL 
| | 
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THE 


Casablancas System 
Long Draft Spinning 


PRODUCES 


Maximum Yarn Uniformity 


with the 


Minimum of Processing 


It preserves the strength and grip of each individual cotton fiber without wearing 


out the life of the fiber by too much processing. 
if Cuts Costs Materially 
= | Makes Better Yarn 


Now running successfully on over 350,000 spindles. 


Ask to see it in action in some of the cotton mills near yours. 


American Casablancas Corporation 


12 Pearl Street, 66 Leonard Street, 
Boston, Mass. New York City. 


| 
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Report of Secretary 
McLaurine 
Continued from Page 28) 
Agriculture of the United States in 


revising the Government standards 
of cotton. E. 6. Dwelle, who has 


been our active representative in 
this matter, will tell you of this in 
his report. This office feels that 


Mr. Dwe'le and his committee have 
made a real contribution to the 
Southern textile industry and the 
thanks of this Association should be 
extended to them. 
Cotton Rule Committee. 

Judging from several letters that 
have come to this office relative to 
the buying and selling of raw cotton 
and also judging from conversations 
Which your secretary has had with 
certain members of this organiza- 
fion. there still seems to be some 
variations in the application of the 
eo-ecalled Mill Ruites of 1925. I would 
like to say, however, that while 
these complaints have been enough 
io indicate that there is some dis- 
satisfaction, vet ‘on a comparative 


basis with the membership, the 
complaints have been tew. There 
fore, I will say as far as the intor- 


mation contained in this office tmdi- 
cates. these rules seem to be work- 


ing fairly well. Our officials hope 
That Southern Mill Rutes may be 
made the basis of all eotton con- 
tracts with Southern mills -within 


the near fulure. 
Foreign Trade Committee. 
Since the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., has taken over the problems of 
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extending the uses and markets of 


fextile fabrics, and inasmuch as 1 
has a much better organization for 
carrying on this work, the president 
of this Association did not deem it 
advisable this year to appoint a 
special committee from our 
ciation, but has urged upon 


Asso- 
each 


member to assist this department of 


the Institute. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.., 
is now the most outstanding and 
representative organization of the 
industry in the United States, and 


the industry is looking to it for a 
solution of many of its problems; 
therefore, this office has endavored 
fo assist the Institute in every way 
possible. At all times has it been a 
pleasure and a privilege to work 


with the various Southern commit- 
tees m helpmeg the Institute to 


establish and maintain the funda- 
mental working principles outlined 
for the various members of the 
group organizations that tt has 
formed. 

Your secretary has met with the 
Narrow Sheetings Group, the Print 
Cloth Group, the Osnabure Group, 
and the Carded Yarn Group, and 
every possible assistance that he 
has been able to render he has given 
gladly and freely; not only in the 
meetings themselves, but even as he 
has visited among the milis he has 
tried to preach the principles of the 
Institute, His activity has 
been manifested mm conjunction with 
the Carded Yarn Group. 

Inasmuch as Charlotte 
be largely the center of this partic- 


greatest 


seemed 


ular branch of the imdustry, and 
inasmuch as the chairman of the 
Carded Yarn Group lives in Char- 
lotte, the president of this Associa- 
Lion, acting together with represen- 
tatives of the Textile Institute, dele- 
gated to him specific instructions In 
regard to his activities with this 
group. These instructions have been 
followed. 
Welfare Committee. 


An activity that Impressed me 
very much this year has been the 
fact that practically the entire 


Board of Government has constitut- 
ed itself as a committee on welfare, 
or what may now more properly be 


termed industrial relations. There 
are some phases of our industry 
which many of our people feel 


should be intensified and some that 
should be changed. How these sug- 
gested plans should be worked out 
is the question that has been oecu- 
pving their minds. 

Two members of our Board of 
(covernment, nm a recent meeting, 
stated: “Il am tired of working tor 
material gain. I want to help build 
a generation that my grandson will 
find economic, thrifty, healthy and 
wholesome.” 

This statement is made to show 
you the trend of the thinking that 
has dominated our board this year. 


It also gives you a clue as to the 
subject matter that we have .dis- 
cussed, and as to the efforts that 
have been put forth both directly 


and indirectly in the field of indus- 
lrial relations. 

So vital is this subject that the 
Board of Government present at the 
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last meeting in February sugge- 
that an entire session of our ann 
convention should be devoted |, 
The committee in making out 
program has selected this after, 
as the time and William D. An: 
son, president of Bibb Manufac: 
ing Company, will lead the dis 
sion. 
Co-operative Activities. 

This office has earnestly eni. 
ored to harmoniously and effect 
work with all State Associat) 
and other organizations and dey), 


ments with which we have 
common interests. 

We have at all times, both , 
hely and privately, endeavore: 


represent the aims and ideals 0! 
Southern textile industry, be 
we feel that they are somethin: 
which we all may be justly p: 
Publications and Information 
In the publication of the A. ¢ 
A. Gazette this year we have 
deavored to carry a personal, | 
structive message to every me! 
on subjects which this office 
the President have thought w: 
of consideration by the member- 
We know that the members | 
had an intensive and highly con 
ilive year, and we also know 
their desks are deluged with ma 
all kinds, but we respectfully 
vou when this little ten-minute | 
sage comes to your desk to res 
before you let it get away. 


We have sent out letters 
pamphiets of varfous kinds to 
membership. We have answ: 


hundreds of communications o! 
Continued on Page 52) 
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Rush! 


flects the spirit of the times. 


Almost invariably REEDS are required immediately. 


Rush! 


waiting for warps, delay is costly, if not fatal, to profits. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Southern Representative: George F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 


Today is the day of Speed and Hurry . Every manufacturing industry in the country re- 


In the Textile Industry, as perhaps in no other, the Rush Order is of daily occurence. 


When fifty or a hundred looms are 


With the most complete Reed Equipment in the country, the EMMONS LOOM HAR- 


NESS COMPANY is well prepared to insure your profits against loss through delay. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


1928 
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Every Carder 


Should Have 
A Gauge Like This 


Periodical inspection of Card Room 


Bobbins would eliminate one of the 
causes of uneven roving and non- 
uniform counts. Good yarn cannot be 


made on poor bobbins. 


U S Card Room Bobbins are guar- 
anteed to definite degree of uniform- 
ity. Speeders, 6”, 7”, and 8” traverse. 
are guaranteed not to exceed .0116, 
and Intermediates and Slubbers, 9”, 
10”, 11”, and 12” traverse are guaran- 
teed not to exceed .0156 either side of 
the diameter specified. The same care- 
ful attention is given to selection of 
stock, finish, and spindle, bolster, and 
gear fits that make U S products the 


choice of the majority of mills. 


Check over your old bobbins for 


variations, or write, wire, or phone for 


our nearest service man to help you 


adopt standard sizes if you do not 


already have them. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 


real helpful and understanding service 


Three Point Card Room 
Bobbin Gauge 


manufactured by 
Woonsocket Machine A 
Press Co. 


A bobbin that is too large 
will not enter the gauge. A 
bobbin that goes way through 
is too small. Bobbins that 
stick on any of the three faces 
of the gauge are within proper 
tolerances, being just right, of 
course, on the middle faces 
The shank of the gauge has 
three testing points by which 
the proper diameters of spin. 
dle, bolster, and gear collar 
holes can be checked. 


U S Bossin @ SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Branch Offices: < 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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1832 


THE HOUSE 
“ROBINSON” 


1928 


Creators of Distinctive Quality Lubricants 


Since 1832 


Oils, Greases, and 
Cotton Softeners 


96 YEARS experience in the manufacturing of QUALITY 
LUBRICANTS. QUALITY and not QUANTITY is the 


DEMAND of TODAY. 


KNOWLEDGE 


is POWER, 


and the knowledge gained from 96 years of experience, 
furnishes the power to produce TEXTILE LUBRI- 
CANTS of QUALITY, that are second to none, and are 


the most economical to use. 


“Quality Products”’ 


of 


“Uniform Quality” 


Steam Cylinder Oils 
Engine Oils 

Machine Oils 
Spindle Oils 

Twister Ring Oils 
Journal Compounds 
Ball Bearing Greases 


Cotton Softeners 


Slashol 

C. W. & S. Softener 

Silk Oils 

Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Hydrosol 


Turbine Oils 

Motor Oils 
Transformer Oils 
Loom Oils 

Twister Ring Greases 
Cup Greases 
Rub-Roll Apron Oils 


Finishol 

No. 10 Softener 
Rayon Oils 
Penetrating Oi's 


Rectified Ta'low 


Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Branches in Princtpal Cittes 


Boston. New York, Pittsburgh, 


Philadelphia, 


Chicago, 


Detroit, Norfolk, Washington, D. C., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone Hemlock 2352 
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Societal Engineering 
Continued from Pagze 44 


the Ford or works the garden. and 


every time he gets the chance he 
This man is alive. He 


goes fishin. 
has achieved among his fellows 
You couldn't get him to say that 
life hadn't given him a square deal. 


A Danger Signal 


On the other hand, | know a man 
who is a danger signal in our soctal 
order, Denied any kind of whole 
some se_f-expression he has become 
all bottled up within himself. Inhi- 
bililons and repressions are tangled 
up in his mental machmeryv. He ts 
the vietim of perversions. He is 
Cheesy, grouchy, a crank. Becaus® 
of his suspicion of things-as-they- 
are he ts easily played upon by the 
ostles of all new soctal orders He 
cannot think clearly. He is a pre 
lor demagogues and—isms 


Community Like Individual. 


Now communities are lke tndivid- 
unis in these respects; they spend 
their energies in wholesome, }) 
ant activities; or they are abnormal, 
pent-up and suspicious. hippy 
populace works its social changes 
through the use of leaven: a dis- 
gruntied people resorts to dynamite 
and revolution. | have seen both 
kinds of mill workers. I have seen 
both kinds of mill communities 


Here in the South is a wonderful 
industrial people, awakening from a 
long arrested development. They 
reach out for leadership, asking us 
for guidance im edueation, mm ques- 
tions of health, in recreation, in re- 
hgion. in standards of right living. 
in times of personal turbulence, and 
ina hundred other wavs. Like the 
rest of the world, above all else the 
mill people desire happiness. It is 
legitimate to want happiness, it is 
legitimate to provide il Our mill 
people Wish to spend ther energies 
in worth whiie things. What chan- 
nels are at hand? What leadership 
beckons the way? 


Social Workers. 


bitiiions and repressions are tangled 

Many of you have introduced va- 
mous kinds of community and, wel- 
fare work into your mill villages, 
summoning social workers to help 
you, and delegating to them respon- 
sibilities. of the highest order. 
Many good results have been ob- 
fained. Mueh more could have been 
accomplished had the workers had 
opportunity to fit themselves for the 
work expected of them. Their im- 
pulses have been fine, but their lim 
ified knowledge has circumscribed 
fheir usefulness and to that extent 
has been your handicap. 

mill presidents earnestly 
desire to be true to the human trusf 
reposed in them by their people, 
but by the very size of their plants 
and the intricate problems of the 
market the amount of time and 
lhought which thev can give to 
personal relationships in mill and 
Village is limited. Some of them 
have felt the need of trained assist- 
ance in creating and applying social 
po.cies, choosing this educa- 
Lional endeavor and that community 
project. Within the past few weeks 
lurvee colton mills have asked me to 
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recommend such social worker. 
them. I regret that | know no 
adequately prepared for the 
tions. One university in the » 
has made the problems of rura| 
its field, other schools offer co) 
here and there in the realm o! 
cial work, but the mill villac 
over_ooked and neglected, ani: 
lramime is designed to mee! 
needs 


Trained Workers Needed 


There are many Southern 
potentially able to hecome le: 
of our industrial people, but 
havent had the opportunits 
themselves for the profession. | 
havent had the chance to 
which instruments to use, or he 
speak the jargon. 

On the other hand, social wo: 
Pniering the South from othe: 
lions of the country find themse \.« 
lost in the folkways and the cus! 
oft the people, and not to offer 
difficult. They are apt to be 
in their disapproval of chid | 
and short im their appreciatio: 
hog and hominy. 

The industrial situation in 
south is unique and its social | 
lems are peculiar unto thems: 
There is a. challenge for indus 
social service in thre South ay 
held ripe for community. orga 
lion. But these things are spe 
lies and the ordinary college cour 
im social selences only provide 
dation for the training. Life 
mili village is the legitimate fie! 
Southern social workers. The 
are steeped in the traditions of 
section and they are most accep 
lo the people They do. not 
ability, but they need a plac 
preparation, a chain of indus 
social service in the heart: of 
cotton mill South that would t 
ihem big underlying principle 
industrial relations, together 
enough technical training to 
them sound and thorough think 
nm every way good investments, | 
for you and for your people. 

I enter this plea in behalf ot 
southern girls who would bec 
imdustmal social workers. thin 
of the future of our cotton mi! 
ferms of societal engineering, ap! | 
earnestly urge you to help pro 
the training of which they 
worthy. The highest standards | 
sible are warranted by the mua: 
tude of the purpose, and a deep © 
preciation of the need. 

The cotton mills of the South 
making two products, cotton ¢ 
and citizens. To the cotton in \ 
mill the best of technieal engin: 
ing will be applied—a raw mat: 
so precious cannot be left to che 

What of those people in the u 
ing, those weavers of cloth and 
the future? Out of adversity | 
have come to the mills in |! 
hopes of rebirth in a new socia! 
der. In the close personal relat) 
ships of the early days their ne 
were met. We eannot fail Ut! 
now nor break faith with our 
heritance. Out of uneonsecious 
lationships of the past has 
much to be CONSCIOUS V preser\ 
in the present and handed on 
unpaired to the future. In this | 
both privilege and challenge. | 
work with folks is to fashion d« 
tiny itself, and is thal not worthy ' 
our best endeavor? 


= 
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John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd. 
Manchester, England 


Also Proprietors of 


Curtis Sons & Co. 


Manchester, England 


Manufacturers oj 


Cotton Carding, Combing and Spinning Machinery 


Every Machine from Pickers to Mules 


Consisting of the Following Machines: 


Hopper Bale Opener, Ribbon Lap Machines, 

Willow Combing Machines. 

Waste Shaker Drawing Frames 

Fearnaught Speed Frames, 

Roving Waste Opener, S. A. Mules for Cetton 

Automatic Feeders, S. A. Mules for Cotton Waste. 

Creeper Feeds, S. A. Mules for Wool 

Crighton Exhaust and and Worsteds, 

Large Cylinder Openers, S. A. Twiners 

Single and Double Pickers, (French or Yorkshire) 

Rev. Flat Cards, Ring-Spinning Frames 

Cards for Wool, Waste for cotton and cotton 

and Worsted, with Waste. 

various kinds of feeds, Ringe Twisters, 

Worsted cards fitted Winding Frames, 

with various burring appartus. Single or Double Reels, 

Tape or Ring Doffer Bundling Presses, 

Condensers, Cable, Cord and 

Derby Doublers. Banding Machines. 

Shiver Lap Machines, Roller Trueing 
Machine, 


Carding Engines for Asbestos 


Complete Installation for Artificial Silk Producing Plants 


We are the Makers oj 


The Improved “Original” Nasmith Combing Machine 
The Patented New Model Nasmith Combing Machine 


“Twin-Six” “Single-Six” 


Send for catalogs on any of our machines desired 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Sole Agents in the Uni‘cd States and Canada 


Boston, Mass., Office: 49 Federal Street 


\ 
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Report of Secretary 
McLaurine 


Continued from Page 48) 


rious types and character. We have 
increased our library and have tl 
more systematically arranged. We 
have endeavored to vitulize many of 
our latent connections in order that 
we may have machinery and sources 
of information prepared for effticrent 
work. 

It is a pleasure for this office to 
serve its membership by giving i 
any information that its stall 
lo ussemb-e. 


is uble 


Publicity. 


Every organization, even the 
chureh, has its would-be reformers, 
its modernis's and fundamentalists, 
and its practicalists. 
The cotton textile industry is no ex 
ception; therefore, it is necessary al 
all times to have some one who can 
study all of the proposed new meth- 
ods and their means of putting them 
info operation, and out of the mass 
separate that which is good from 
that which is bad, pass on the good 
lo the Association and try to effeet- 
ively offset that which is evil and 
radical and destructive. This office 
has honestly attempted to do that, 
trying at all times to be just and 
fair lo all concerned. 

We feel that this office, working 
logether with the members of the 
Board of Government and individual 
members, has carried out a con- 
structive and sane program in keép- 
ing the public informed as to our 


iis theorrsts 
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policies, as well as the policies of 
the would-be reformers. 

I trust that I may be pardoned for 
repeating one paragraph that I made 
in my last vears report, viz.: 

Geographic location, history, en- 
vironment, tradition and notably the 
preponderance of the Anglo-Saxon 
element among those constituting 
the South's industrial workers, have 
forever deereed that Southern ideals, 
phy shall somewhat differ from 
phy shall somewha tdiffer from 
those of other sections: and for this 


and many other obvious reasons, a 
southern Clearing House for prob- 
lems affecting our Southern indus- 
irv is indispensable. 
Year Book. 
The Year Book which we issued 
ihis vear Was an earnest endeavor 


on the part of this office te have i 
properly represent the Association 
m oats dignity and tmportance. A 
careful study was made of its gen- 
eral appearance, legibility of the 
ivpe and arrangement. 

There may be some who do not 
place as much importance upon the 
proceedings of this Association as 1s 
indicated by the inquiries that come 


to this office. Frequently letters 
come asking for back editions, or 
what some one said on a certain 


occasion, or for information that 
can be found only by search through 
the files of the proceedings. 

If is a composite picture to send 
to the men who could not attend the 
meeting of the Association. It is also 
a composite picture to the men who 
want to know for what the American 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


stands. 
Miscellaneous. 


\s we have indicated above. this 
Association paid nearly $6,000 to the 


support of the traffic department 
this year. We have paid $1,000 to 
the American Cotton. Association 
amd better farming campaign, in 


order that better staple and produe- 
lion might be obtained. We have 
paid $1,000 to the National Industrial 
Conference Board in order that our 
membership may have the resources 
of this highly technieal organization 
al our command. 
the National 
hesearch. 


We alse helong 
Bureau of KEeonomic 


We have a large number of trade 
papers and magazines that come to 
this office for the use and guidance 


of its staff in helping to earry on 
the work. 
This year, tm addition to the 


above, we have changed our offices 
to a three-room suite on the twelfth 
floor of the First National Bank 
building, in the City of Charlotte, 
and have fitted them in keeping with 
the dignity of the splendid organiza- 
tion that we represent. It is a 
pieasure for us to have our members 
visit us and see our working plant. 


Thanks. 


It has been a pleasure for me to 
serve this Association during the 
past year. I fully realize that I have 
not done everything that should 
have been done, but | would lke 
for the membership to realize, how- 
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ever, that have honestly ende.,, 
ored to give every ounce of ser, 
that I There was 
much for me to learn and so m 
connections for me to make tha 
is only reasonable to expect th: 
would not give you my best sem 
during the first yvear. 


possessed, 


I know of no finer group of pe. 
in the world, no group with hig 
aspirations and nobler ideas, 
group that has a greater vision 
is earnestly endeavoring to bros 
if than the Southern textile m: 
facturers. I consider it an }h 
indeed to have the privileg 
working with you, and of rece 
the inspiration that I have by 
contact. 


Oftimes the unsung and un 
ulided hero is the greatest one ip 
fray, and I believe that as indus 
history is written, and as 
moves on and another geners 


looks back at the accomplish, 
of their sires, great leaders of 
textile industry that now sit 


and elsewhere in the South wil! 
nish an imspiration to 
preachers around which to | 
their mighty themes. 


poets 


in conclusion wish to expres: 
the president, the vice-presicd: 
the chairman and vamous mem 
of the committees, to the Boar 
Government, to our very able trai: 
manager, as well as to all men)! 
of this Association, who hav 
cheerfully aided me with advice 
counsel, my sincere appreciatio: 
their generous co-operation 
loyal support. 


the particular conditions in each mill. 


GOOD BOBBINS 


are essential to 


OOD SPINNIN 


Good bobbins quickly pay for themselves. 


For years we have specialized in spinning bobbins. 
style of a spinning bobbin, either for warp or filling wind, that will best answer your requirements, 
feel free to write us and we will give you the benefit of our experience. 


The Dana Courtney 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agent, A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 


Bobbins made to fit your spindles properly and best adapted in size for the numbers of yarn you 
are spinning will give you more and better work. 


_ Special attention should be given to the size and style of spinning bobbins used in connection 
with fillimg wind. To get the full benefits of filling wind the bobbins should be designed to meet 
Not alone should the style of spindles, traverse, diameter 
of ring and numbers of yarn to be spun be taken into consideration, but also speed of front rolls, 
staple of cotton and other factors. 


If you have any questions as to the size or 


Company 


| 
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of the Problems 
 onfronting the Southern 
Textile Industry 
continued from Page 16) 


- has been such a dead issue for 
cng that no one ought, at this 
date, Ww resurrect the corpse, 
.< jt be merely to head the pro- 
on with it, for the sake of draw- 
Of course, the cry 0! 
labor will always stir the slug- 
‘maginations of the public and 
-e the sympathy of the sob- 
vps, both male and female. The 
that children are being fed into 
hungry jaws of clanking, crash- 
-yachinery, and that their tender 
ore being mascerated in the 
jing gears of industry to feed 
nsatiable cravings for gold that 
supposed to spur on the cold and 
-ympathetic barens of mdustry, 
J probably arouse the impulses 
resentment of the unthinking 
| direct their feelings againsi the 
wners. 
\' the risk of threshing over old 
». | am going to take time to 
few words about this matter 
iid labor in Southern cotton 


rhe owners of cotton mills im 
England have used this weapon 
eood advantage in dealmg with 
abor unions up there that have 

put them out of business. 

' child labor was a real factor in 
peration of Southern cotton 

-, has been a popular sort of de- 

in the minds of people gen- 
for a number of years, even 
in the South. The officers and 
avents of various organizations 

Washington and elsewhere, that 
'o do with welfare work and 
ogical problems, have found it 

intageous to ring the changes 

his issue, 

‘ossibly the New England mill 
s, fighting for their lives, 
| be exeused, for a sinkme man 
fo cateh at any straw..There 

been so much talk about it and 
e denial by the mill owners, 
ave been too busy at other 

vs, that possibly the rank and 

our people may be excused 
veleving this story. These wel- 
workers have frequently been 

‘oO il to justify the continuance 
eir organizations and bureaus, 

possibly Some excuse might be 

‘ed for them to perpetuate the 

. since their jobs were at stake. 

ioubt if the faets ever warrant 

ie charge of child labor in the 
mills of the South, im any- 
¢ like the extent indicated by 

‘alk and mouth-foaming that 

occurred during all of . these 

‘en im the days of the infancy 

our Industry, about which | 

se a Tew moments ago, I doubt 

‘ty large number of children of 

T years were actually at work 

mills, although the problem 
‘he cotton mill family in those 

‘Ss Was one of existence, and it is 
' that necessity knows no law. 

‘ever, I doubt if any child was 
“ pul at work in a cotton mill 
‘S parents, or permitted to work 

4 mull by its management, that 

‘| not been at harder work on the 

‘"™m that had just been left behind. 
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I strongly suspect that the work of 
the children in the mills in those 
days seemed more like play to them, 
as compared to what they had been 
accustomed to endure on the farm. 

Some time about 1924, while a 
referendum on Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Laws of Massachusetts 
was under consideration, a commil- 
tee, headed by Alexander Lincoln, 
an assistant attorney general of 
Massachusetts, thought necessary 
to issue a statement for the pur- 
pose of correcting a misapprehen- 
sion under which the people of that 
section seemed to be laboring, con- 
cerning this matter. This statement 
said: 


Lincoln’s Statement. 

“The impression seems to be 
prevalent that young children in 
large numbers are employed in 
Southern cotton mills, under condi- 
tions which are harmful to their 
health and welfare, and that by rea- 
son of such employment the cotton 
mills of the South are able lo com- 
pete with the cotton mills of New 
England so sucecessfuliy to 
threaten the destruction of our col- 
fon manufacturing indusiry. This 
impression is without any justifica- 
Lion in fact.” 

The statement proceeds to quote 
from the census of 1920 to show that 
only 431 children under the age of 
14 years were employed in colton 
mills of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see, 

Il am indebted to Richard W. Ed- 
monds for the facts given above, in 
an article written by him and origi- 
nally printed in Barron's. 

In the same article, he says that 
despite the issuance of the state- 
ment just quoted, a year previous to 
the preparation of his article, some 
of the advocates of the proposed 
Twentieth Amendment were then 
busy circulating in New England 
and elsewhere the statement that 
89.000 children between 10 and 15 
years of age were employed in the 
cotton mills of Georgia, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, there were only 
about 48,000 people of all ages work- 
ing in the milis of Georgia at that 
time, and, according to the Massa- 
chusetts Public Interest League. 
only 238 of them were under 15 
years of age. 

More Child Labor in New England. 

The statement of Mr. Lincoln's 
committee, referred to above. dis- 
closed the fact that there were more 
children under 16 years of age em- 
ployed in the mills of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and Maine than were 
employed in the five Southern 
States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Edmonds, in the article refer- 
red to above, using dala obtained 
from the fourteenth census, found 
that the ratio of children under 16 
years of age to the tota) number of 
cotton mill employees in the differ- 
ent States in the year 1919 was 
greater in the States of Connecticut. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire, than in the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

The Federal Child’s Bureau, using 


WHEN you _ purchase 


Right Design 
kxtra Quality 


Perkins Practical 
Brushes, you get the best textile brushes to 
be had anywhere. Each one of them is de- 
signed, proportioned, shaped and construct- 
ed for a special use. The bristles are the 
= length, character and quality best suited for 
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figures from the census of 1920, -say that so far as employment of  tarily raise the age limit of the peo- While I think Professor T 
stated in one of their publications children in cotton mills is concern- ple they are will to employ in their dyke is probably correct in his 
that of all the children in the United ed, there are fewer in the mills to- mills. clusions, I am really sure th: 
Siates between 10 and 15 years of day than in 1920. It is plain, there- have advanced far enough }) 


Another aim of those who issued 


age, Who were engaged in gainful oc- fore, that substantially speaking, itter ; igher NKINE 
! : agr . ey the “Appeal” is to improve what is better and higher thinking 
cupation, in non-agricultural pur- the only place where children are referred to as the “low wage stand- We believe differently abou: 
suits, the vear 171). ony per worked any extent lhe South * th | today. Most of no longe: 
ards,” and as “Appeal” seems t 
cent of them were cotion mill opera- is on the farms. It is also safe to : aie the selfish point of view, to 
be for an improvement of conditions 
ciate say al the same time that neither from Professor Chorndy ke 


“especially in the textile industry, 
| take it that what these friends “that labor ts a cloud whos. 
really have in: mind is the wage lining is wages.” Mos! 
scale in the cotton mills of the Would want to work even 


Bishop Cannon nor any other bodv 
of reformers, and certainly no body 
of law-makers, will dare lay a finger 


The same bulletin states that in 
1920 the praportion of cinidren 10 
lo 15 years of age, inclusive, who 


were gainfully employed in non- ©" the farmer. South. They propose to work for ‘'e-financial returns dwindle: 
agricultural oecupalions, was larger When it comes to the matter of an increase in wages and a shorten- tically to the vanishing poin \\ 
for New England and for the Middle laws regulating the labor of children ing of the hours of work at one and would accept our rewards i1 
Atlantic States, and slightly larger in factories or shops, all of our the same time. forms. 
for the Bast North Central States of Southern States are fully on a par Factors Which Control Ws... 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and in this respect with the laws govern- Less Work—More Pay. | doubt if any man or ge: 
Wisconsin, than pot any of tarec To secure an increase in pay for men are able to tell ine wha 
‘requent- less work is an ambitious we should pay if} the cotlon 
Play This on Your Piccolo. " —e and one must admire their enthus- the South. I do not beheve | 
; Child Labor Doesn't Pay. jasm. one could sav. with convicti 
[ suggest that all of our feliow- since if 1s against the law to work In Stuart W. Cramer's address be- the wages we are now pay) 
citizens who are disposed to think ¢hildren in cotton: mills in the fore the Southern Industrial Con- too low. ‘A great many facto 
thal foreign cows have long horns, South. and since the signers of the ference in 1922. he quoted irom an tribute to the settlement | 
and that we are the most backward “Appeal” must be personally ac- article by Professor Thorndyke, of constitutes a fair wage for a . 


eclion of our country In matters Of quainted with a great number of Columbia University, in which this amount of work in a designa 
this kind, take ‘hat statement and mill managers, who are members of distinguished economist made the dustry, and it would probab! 


play it on their piceolo for a while their churehes and congregations, | statement that “shorter hours and more time and study than a 
lt is very interesting to note thal am sure that they can reasonabls higher wages are the two rails on outside our industry has g1\ 
of all the children between 10 and conclude that these laws are being which the world’s workers move to- question before it cou'd be 
i> vears of age, in 1920, who were obeved. If, however, the Southern ward welfare.’ The writer of this strated to the satisfaction 
engaged in gainful eccupations, ons mill owners are to be written down article seems to think that the rea- one that the expenences of 
2 3 per cent were alt work In other a8 all AVAPICIOUS lot. and not to be son for this idea is ttrat so Many dustry and the operation of in 
than agricultural pursuits m the trusted either to keep the law or to” of us have been taught to think of total of all influences that 
State of Georgia, 2.5 per cent Mm be animated by any of the higher labor as a necessary evil, which men wages have led us {o a wron: 
South Carolina, 3.1 per cent in North principles that should govern hu- are bribed to carry on with wages clusion. I am certain that 
Carolina, and 2 per cent m Alabama, man relations, I will let our critics ~that to tbe foreed to labor is a war cry raised by our friend: 
Since all of these figures I have jus! info a secret. Child labor does not curse we inherited trom Father labor is no! a commodity, ha 
quoled you refer (to conditions ex- pay- The tendency of the thought- Adam, and that the less we have to ing to do with the proposition. | 
isting in 1920, it is entirely safe to ful men in the industry is to volun- work, the better off we are. statement is a mere play on 
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The wages of any group of work- 
ors, In any section, are certainly alf- 
rected, nel largeiy controlled, by 
‘he conditions surrounding the in- 
dustry in whieh they are engaged. 
industry must go forward, and labor 
intensely interested in having it 
jo so. Capital invested must yield 
Lome return over a period, else the 
voysiness will decay and die and the 
capital will be withdrawn and en- 
vaged in something else. Even the 
farmer, who is the most independ- 
ont worker of us all, must be al- 


‘roefed in the returns he obtains for 


vis work by the conditions which 
-urround the business in which he 
engaged. belheve that this prin- 
ciple is inexorable. It is a part of 
‘he fundamental law under which 
human beings live and perform. No 
committee of men and women can 
ehange a thing as fundamental as 
‘his just out.of hand, like that. 

The first consideration we must 
naturally examine is whether or not 
the industry can afford to pav high- 
er wages . The present state of the 
iextile industry in the United States 
is a sufficient answer to any inquirs 
directed along this line o: invesliga- 
ion. 

The next thing that would oecur 
any one examming the propos- 
ion is whether or not the wages .in 
the cotton mills of the South are on 
| level with the wages paid mill 
workers mn other sections of the 
ountry, and particulariv in that 
section Of the country where the in- 
dustry is the oldest and most firmiy 
established, New England. 

hose who have examined the 

matter in a casual way, those 
inforlunates of our section who be- 
eve always that foreign cows have 
ng horns, have dinned it into the 
cars and bombarded the reading eye 
i! the country for so long, with the 
sialement that wages in Southern 

‘ton mills are far below those in 
hastern mills, that we have all 
ractically accepted these = state- 
ments as facts. 


Wage Comparisons Difficult. 


\s a matter of fact, it is not an 
easy thing to compare the wages 
aid in New England with the wages 
aid in the South. You certainly 
innot compare the weekly pay en- 
elope in the two sections, without 
the same time ecomparing the 
nditions and necessities confront- 
ig beth the manufacturers and the 
orkers in the two sections. It is 
le lo say that it is not the salary 
ou draw, if you are a salaried man, 
'¢ dividends you draw, if you are 
partner, or the wages you draw, 
' you are a laborer, that really con- 
‘itute the eriterion or the measure 
' your willingness to be employed 
‘ @ngaged business. What we are 
il interested in is how much our 
“vary check or participation in 
‘'Olts or our pay envelope will buy 
T Us, and the amount that is lef! 
‘‘ler we have defrayed the neces- 
i'y expenses of a livelihood. All of 
16 things must enter into a consid- 
‘ation of the adequacy of the 
42¢S paid in Southern cotton mills. 
lt is even difficult to get facts 
‘''h which to begin to make a com- 
'4T80n such as I have referred to, 
‘' there is a lack of accurate in- 
on the subject. 
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The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board ts an institution seeking 
Lo obtain facts with reference to jn- 
dustry throughout the United Siates 
and is not partisan. Toward the end 
of January of this year, they stated 
in their service letter thai the aver- 
age weekly earnings of cotton mill 
operatives in the North were $20.63 
for the month of October, 1927, and 
$20.21 for the month of November. 
i927, or an average for the two 
months of $20.42, while for the same 
two months the average of workers 
in cotton mills in the South was 
$16-33 per week. These figures, on 
their face, indicate that for the ias! 
two months of 1927, which happen 
lo have been very active months in 
the textile industry, the average 
earnings of cotton mill operatives in 
_ North were $4.09 per week great- 

than those employed in the Souh. 

the National Industrial 
Conference Board, being a non-par- 
tisan body, seeking facts, and not en- 
gaged in any attempt to make 
rouble anywhere, are very careful 
in all of their bulletins about wages 
lo put a footnote at the bottom of 
the page, which says: 


Wage Equivalents. 

“The wage data here given is for 
cash payments only and does not 
lake into consideration the value of 
such wage equivalents as reduced or 
free house rent or other special sei 
vices rendered by the company (o 
employees. Various forms of wage 
equivalents are in use in industrial 
establishments in many localities 
and they are almost universal in the 
southern eotton mill distriets, bu! 
the part which these play as com- 
pensation for work performed can- 
not be taken into account in a studs 
of this character.” | 

Your association, under the direc- 
tion of that able and painstaking 
servant of our industry, Stuar'! 
Lramer, has made a very careful! 
study of these wage equivalents, 
which are just as much a part of the 
wage scale of operatives in South- 
ern cotton mills as is the cash put 
in the pay envelopes at the end o! 
the week. . The results of their in- 
vestigation led them to conclude 
that the increased compensation of 
Southern mill operatives, on account 
of certain wage equivalents offered 
by the mills of the South which are 
not given by the mills of the East. 
amounted to $4.36 per operative 
week. 

If this figure be correct, and we 
must assume that it is approximate- 
ly correct, then, based on the figures 
given by the National Industrial 
Conference Board in their service 
letter of January 25, 1928, {he opera- 
tives in Southern cotton mills are 
enjoying slightly higher earnings 
than are the employees in colton 
mills in the North. 


per 


No Wage Cuts in South. 

The same bulletin discloses that 
the average weekly wage of mill 
workers in the North for November. 
1927, showed an increase of 121 per 
cent over their wages in 1914 (which 
date is used as a base), while tha’ 
of Southern mill workers showed 
an increase of 148 per cent. In con- 
sidering these figures, we must not 
forget that since they were compil- 
ed, reductions in wages of around 
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ld) per cent have occurred all over 
the textile districts of New England. 


Babson, in his syndicated letter of 


April 14th, 1928, in discussing this 
situation, states that wage reduc- 
lions have been pretty well confin- 
ed to the textile industry, where 14 
wage cuts were made during the 
month of March, out of a total of 19 
wage reductions in all industries, So 
far as I know, there has not been 
a single reduction in wages in the 
cotton mills of the South, so our 
Southern workers are today even 
better off in their earnings, in com- 
parison, than is indicated by the 
figures quoted above. 

Another factor that must be con- 
sidered in any intelligent discussion 
of wage scales is the trend of cost 
of living and the purchasing power 
of a dollar. The National Industrial 
Conference Board finds that the cost 
of tiving in the United States was 
definitely lower at the end of 1927 
than at the end of the previous year. 
In the South there is no downward 
movement in wage scales—in fact, 
ihe trend of weekly earnings in 
Southern mills 1s upward—while the 
cost of living is going down. Using 
this same year of 1914 as a basis of 
comparison, the Board finds that the 
cost of living in December, 1927, was 
63-6 per cent greater than it was in 
July, 1914, while, as stated above, 
cotton mill wages had advanced for 
the corresponding period 121. per 
cent im the North and {48 per cent 
in the South. Putting it another 
way, we can say that a cotton mill 
worker in the South could, in No- 
vember, 1927, purchase in articles 
and service with his wages about 50 
per cent more than he could in 
July, 1944. 

In considering wage scales, we 
must also study the foreign situa- 
lion as it is related to the industry 
being examined, for the world is 
such a compact trade area today 
that the wages that industry here 
can pay, must have some proper re- 
lation to wages paid in the same 
industry in other coun ries. To un- 
mesh and change the gearing of 
business, affected by so many im- 
portant factors, is not a matter that 
can be settled, out of hand, by de- 
cree. 

I wish to go on record as saying 
that without any help or criticisw 
from outside sources, the leaders of 
the textile industry here in the 
South are now alt work on [the prob- 
lem of increasing the weekly earn- 
ings of employees in their mills, in 
the face of the fact that our com- 
petitors in the East are busily en- 
gaged in reducing wages, and are 
justifying these wage reductions by 
telling their employees, and the 
world, that the reductions are neces- 
sary in order to enable them to meet 
what the call “Southern Competi- 
lion.” I firmly believe that if we 
are left alone, we will work jusl as 
hard and just as enthusiastically 
along the line of improving the 
earnings of our employees as we 
would with any group of men 
cracking whip over us. 

Working Hours. 

The hours of work, the length of 
the working week, is another diffi- 
eult. proposition thal cannot be 
settled by decree or by a cireular 
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letter. The best that can be c 
will be the result of convention. 
end ofa logical trend. I know o! 
man or body of men who can 
with any certainty what consti: 
a weeks work, in point of ho 
Never having limited my own hf. 
of work, I confess my incompe|. 
to properly settle the hours of \ 
of any one else. 

I see that he newly formed So 
ern Industrial Council propose 
have working hours in Souther) 
dustries cul down to 9 per day 
54 per week, as a maximum. S&S: 
as the logic of the proposilic 
concerned, they might just as 
have adopted the figure propose. 
a leading exponent of union | 
in a recent convention Mm my 
city, when he suegested a 40 
week. All such conclusions 
merely relative to the individua 
actions and views of the propo: 
I am unable to see how the So 
ern Industrial Council can say 
60 hours a week ts too long fo: 
ple to work, or that 55 hours a \ 
is too long for people to work, 
that 54.hours is all right. It is na 
al to conclude that they have 
really thought very much, abou! 
proposition, that they have mad: 
first-hand investigation of! 
wishes ol! the workers, bul tha! 
have probably read some of th 
ports of the labor bureaus o! 
government and have noted th: 
New England, with whom the, 
disposed to compare us in a 
paraging way, have a 54 hour | 
in most of their States. 


While it is always wise to p 
by the experience of others, 
while I am willing to concede 
we should imitate the credi 
performance of others, I am n 
clined to be a “copy cat” bi: 
We must not overlook the fac! 
the textile industry in New Enz 
is hoary-headed with age and 
they have arrived at their pr 
position about all matters, as 
as their present situation a: 
hours of labor, through a slow 
velopment or a slow moveme! 
am told that the time was 
mills in that section ran 72 bh 
per week, and that the reducti 
weekly hours has gone on thi 
successive steps over quilc a Pp: 
of time. 

A Slow Process. 

Massachusetts, union-riden, 
spawning ground for socialis! 
other srmmilar views, is com 
adjudged to lead the Nation 10 
matter of working hours, ye! ! 
not until 1900 that the hour 
labor for women in cotfon 
Massachusetts was reduced [ro 
to 58 per week. It was nol uni! 
that these working hours wer 
duced from 58 to 56. It was 
until 1911 that the hours of | 
were reduced from 56 to 54, 4! 
was not until the year of our | 
1919 that her laws were amend: 
provide that women should 
work over 48 hours in manufac 
ing establishments. And I hav’ 
on good authority that even | 
this good day there is no /im! 
the hours of work for men 10 | 
cotton mills of Masachusetts. _ 

We of the South used to ra! 
our Yankee friends for selling 


Textile Sulphuric Acid 
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slaves and then warring on us 
| they were free. We said they 
ich selling shaves to the South 
| then proceeded to take them 
,y from us and improvish us. I! 
vot desirous of fanning any dy- 
nbers of this sort of flame, but 

suggest that if we are given 
couch time to adjust the hours of 
. in our mills here in the South 
vor New England friends were 
» to adjust their hours, we 
| have no complaint. In fact, 
ontend that im this matter we 
» progressed as rapidly as they 


on sure that all of us down here 
other working man, struggling 
owner, business man, or Pries! 
pride in our growing 
<tral development and have 
iov in the fact that as a sec- 
we are slowly dragging 
os out of the dust, that we are 
wlually being lifted from the des- 
poverty to a healthy and 
essive growth m business. If 
should think twiee before tn- 
rafing anv movement, before 
ng up any controversy that 
d embarrass or handicap the 
» who are striving to bring our 
into the inheritance that 

hi be ours. 

Let Employees Decide. 
earing in mind that today, cotton 
are largely on a piece 
“per hour” basis, I 
the advocates of shorter 
labor in the mills of the 
1 to put the question to a vote 
‘ie mill employees themselves. 
straw ballots on every- 
why not a straw ballot on 


wages 
basis or a 


a. of 


nave 
else. 


th 


However, | do not beheve that any 
- can dogmatize on the question 
giiutize on the question of hours 
hours of labor, and for one, | 
id be glad for our industry to 
ike a Careful study of the matter. 
would be heospful if there were a 
ormity of action in this respect 


the various mil! dis- 
i's of the Southern States. 
in think it safe to say that the 


‘st point in the “Appeal” was 
one put at the forefront of the 
of evils it was proposed to cor- 
l refer to the atack on the 
I note that the Bishop 
pronouncement issued 
') Richmond on March 14th puts 
ine sott pedal a bit in discussing 
~ pom. IT take it that he has ac- 
‘ed some information about the 
iiler since March 28, 1927. 
he seems to resent bitter- 
‘iY suggestion that he is not thor- 
lily familiar with the faels sur- 
iiding all the questions he has 
‘ed and the conditions he has de- 
inced. While I do not want to 
anything to aggravate his atti- 
us. or to offend him 
(ny way, | am driven to say that 
~ Contention that the mill village 
‘Uld be abolished, and the reasons 
“ives for his conclusions on the 
‘ject, confirm me in the belief 
when the “Appeal” was origi- 
issued if was put oul without 
signers having any real first- 
‘| information, without any real 
‘' practical study having been 
“OUUlgated by the socialists, pro- 
~““lonal uplifters, union organizers, 


| Village. 


nis latest 


\ 


towards 


ithe 
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walking delegates, and the like 
that unfortunate class of people who 
appear to be able to make their liv- 
ing by attacking existing condilions 
and fomenting trouble. 

So far as I know, the first man to 
put into print and voice this idea 
about the mill village was Frank 
Tannenbaum, an out-and-out social- 


ist and trouble-maker. who came 
down South a few years ago and 


wrote an article that was published 
in the Century Magazine. This 
articie showed him to be very keen 
and able in his profession. [It is nol 
difficult at any time for a smart 
man to think up criticisms of al- 
most any conditions that exist today 
in business and society, but a differ- 
ent order of intellect is necessary to 
offer something constructive in the 
way of a program to replace what is 
blasted by criticism. 
Village System. 

It is unnecessary, in this presence, 
to enter into anv elaborate defense 
of the colton mill village. Any one 
who cares to familiarize himself 
with the facts must agree that the 
South could not have had any indus- 
trial development, in the way of tex. 


tile mills, unless mill vil awes had 
heen buill as the mills were built. 
Today, even, there are very few 


cities in the South that could afford 
housing facilities for the employees 
of a 20,000 spindle mill. In a few 
of our textile centers, some portion 
of the mill population is domiciled 
in privately owned houses. Such 
homes furnish an ocular demonstra- 
tion of what could be expected if 
mills did not provide homes for sub- 
stantially all of their workers. Of 
all the sordid, drab, unattractive 
communities and places of habhita- 
lion, commend me to the typical row 
of shotgun tha! vou 
sionally find provided for 
workers by private owners. 
When any one who is tamiliar 
with the facts compares the homes 
and home surroundings offered by 
the average company owned village 
with the accomodations the miil 
workers had they came to 
the mili village, | am sure that such 
a one, if he has a real mterest in 
the life of these people, is gratified 
at the improvement in their condi- 
tion. Practically all of our mill 
workers were farmers on vesterday, 
or just recently, and, having been 
born on a farm and still owning 
one, operated for me by relatives, I 


houses 


mi | 


hefore 


am somewhat familiar with the 
proposition and am able to make 
such a comparison. If we use the 


best half of our mill villages in the 
South as a basis for comparison. | 
would Suy that the home provided, 
in pomt of comfort and convenience 
for all the family, particularly for 
the housewife, the home surround- 
ings, the opportunities for educa- 
lion of the young of the family, the 
church facilities, and many other 
things affecting the happiness and 
comfort of the family, are superior 
lo those enjoyed by the well-to-do 
country people. The homes in our 
best villages, in point of equipment 
in those things that make for real 
comfort, surpass the ante-bellum 
Southern mansions that have been 
celebrated in fiction, for there was 
never an ante-bellum Southern 
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mansion where any one could get a 
bath out of anything much better 
than a tin pan, and the memory ol 
the sanitary facilities of these 
homes causes you to shudder on a 
eold and rainy night. 


No Reason for Attack. 


(filer any reasonably fair inves't- 
gation of the situation, I cannot, for 
the life of me, understand how 
thinking men and women can bring 
themselves to the point of making 
a broadside atiack upon the mill vil- 
lage of today. ‘There are 50 many 
things around us that present better 
opportunities tor reform work I 
would be better to trv and bring 
conditions in the tenement districts 
that are to be found in the same 
own, or m that are adjacen! 
to these mill villages, where people 
with similar incomes must live, up 
io the standard of the average mil! 
village. I believe that efforts m this 
direction would bring happiness to 
a greater number of people. I sug- 
gest thal intelligent Work to im- 
prove the conditions existing In 
most of our rural communilies 
would profitably engage our frends 
and be productive of more definite 
results. 


It is stated, with some emphasis, 
in the “Appeal” and in tater 
munications that the mill village 
has “generally proved recen' 
vears, however it may have been al 
first, to be unfavorable to education, 
to religion, and understanding and 
sympathy between the citizens of 
*the miil village and those of the 
larger community.” 
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This statement I challenge in toto, 
unless one should wish to quibble 
over the term “understanding and 
sympathy” as it refers to the rela- 
lions between the mill population 
and the larger community. 


A number of the preachers in 
Bishop's Cannon’s own church, who 
are actively engaged in work in 
mill villages, join me in challenging 
this statement. 

The tnought is also 
the “Appeal” that the mil! village 
“is not the best training ground for 
citizenship, in that it does not train 
residents for participation in gov- 
ernment.” In a later communica- 
lion, Bishop Cannon denounces the 
mill villages as feudal- 
and in communi- 
cations speaks of the mill village as 
“a kind of modern feudal system in 
which the mill owners do all the 
thinking and planning.” From what 
I know about this matter, I cannot 
think that Bishop Cannon got those 
views from any firs'-hand know!l- 
edge and study of the proposition. 


mivanced in 


“essentially 
one of his 


istic, 


| agree with Mr. Fitzgerald when 
he says m a recent letter to me, “I 
do not more in- 
dependent or self-asserting class of 
people anywhere, who know better 
what they want, or who represent 
a more genuine type of democracy 


suppose there is cl 


than will be found among the nil! 
villages of the South.” 


[ think Mr. Fitzgerald knows more 
about this situation than any 
one who had anything to do with the 
“Appeal.” I know of no 
competent to speak with 


(does 


man more 
authority 


than Mr. 


about such matters itz- 
gerald, for we all know something 
of what he and his associates have 
accomplished in Danville, and we 
are all proud of his leadership in 
such matters. He has deait with al! 
of these problems in an intimate 
way for many vears and speaks with 
authority. 


Mill Villages and Government. 


I happen to have personal know!l- 
edge of three mill villages in our 
district where the mill employees, 
living in company owned homes, 
operate the municipalities, electing 
their own mavor and alderman, and 
running things as completely as 
they are run by citizens of any other 
flown that I know of. 1 do not believe 
that these cases are unique. Even 
where the mill village is not an in- 
corporated municipality, they al- 
ways compose a compact body of 
volers easy to be reached and their 
support is eagerly soughi on every 
question being voted upon in the 
sub-division in which they live, and 
I believe that any mill owner who 
attempted to dictate to his em- 
how they should vote on 
question would probably be in 


plovyees 


any 


the very middle of a bad fix and 
would never attempt such a thing 


more than once. 

While the mill village dweller 
may not own his home, his expert- 
ence in that respect is not unique. 
If it takes home ownership to make 
citizenship, then we must deny thal 
designation io very large propor- 
tion of the population of the United 
States. 
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In the industrial development o 
the South, both that of the past an. 
what we hope to have in the futur: 
the mill village is a fact and no! 
theory. It is out of reason to ta! 
about abolishing it. or merging i: 
whatever that may mean. If an 
one wants to be of rea. help in co: 
nection with this matter, let him a- 
sist us, as an industry, to bring th 
standard of the poorest mill villag 
up to the standard of the best. N 
one would contend that the mill vi! 
lage is an ideal condition. I kno 
of no ideal conditions in humana r 
lationships. I do not contend tha 
the condilions, in al! 
the mill village, are better than th 
conditions surrounding the lives : 
the average family of moderate }; 


come. located elsewhere 


respects, | 


When I began the preparation o 
this address, | had no idea that 
would refer to Bishop Uannon an 
often, and I fe 
like apologizing to you and to the: 
are our real frends, and at hea: 
are animated with a desire to he! 
us. Certainly, | have no desire fo 
a controversy with Bishop Canno! 
since they tell me that he is a va 
lant fighter and a dangerous oppo 
nent in debate, and he would pro! 
ably mop up the floor with me if h 
got on this platform with me. 


his associates so 


However, the pleasant and cordia 
relations existing here in the Sou! 
between employers and employee- 
are the marvel and envy of othe 
sections of the country. Nothing lik 
it is to befound in any other par't 
the United States. I sincerely trus 


All weight can be remov- 
ed from middle roll in 
case Of mixed or. long 
staple cotton. 
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» group of men and women 
here, however great their in- 
n reform and uplift, will con- 
voy course that would tend to 
ihe happy situation thal ex- 
‘the South, in the matter of 
ne between employers and 


vee 


not fear either the mtentions 
(annon and his 
at they are likely 


hemselves 


associates, 


to accom- 


+ goes taake me want to beg 
ishop and his associates to call 
the thing that 
concern, the Lear 
almost say the certainiy 
‘hose who have sinister de- 
the conditions that exist 
here. those who would like to 
‘le our development, those who 
no love for us and no interest 


dogs, does 


grave 


ould 


creep despoil iis, 
prey who.are leaving a 
earecass and are hunting a 


<i], will get behind the spien- 
rreastworks which our friends 
for them, and with 
highlv reputable protection to 
euard them, will spray us with 
poisoned bullets and gases. I 
and others who are 
those who come atter 
professional labor agita- 
ihe soecial- 
as they 


shard 
and 
the 


ithe trouble-makers, 
he Heds can Say, 
their reform ‘business, thal 
hurch is with them and back 
hem, it puls a powertul weapon 


i) 


in their hands. We musi not mis- 
that fact We the South 
eligiousiv meclined and are 
readily influenced by move- 

s thal appear to have the sanc- 


the church, and for which 
hurch leaders are speaking and 
ng. Beleving that these friends 
wish to help and being 
vinced that they can help us, |, 
retore, hope they mill make some 
nges in ther approach. 


LS, 


lel me that 
intended to do in this 
ssion was to make an appeal tu 
ivself, instead of referring so 
0 those who have attacked us 
ustead of altempting so much 
answer to their charges. 


conclusion, 
| really 


say 


wanted to Sa\ that | do not con- 

ind | am sure that none of us 
end—that our industry is invul- 
able. T will admit that none of 
iave done everything we could 


eliminate all grounds for criti- 


US ihe conduct of Out 
Ness. [ am sure thal none of 
‘re 100 per cent right in all of 


dealings with those who work 
us In the mills. I certainiy 
hol claim that there is nothing 
Nz In the interest we take in 
lappiness and welfare of those 
with us. None 
Villages are everything they 
lo he. are worse than 
Ss, and there is hardly one that 
d be pointed ideal. 
AV De thal there are some mill 
who have no real imiterest 
heir employees. except for what 

“al get out of them. If it be 

‘that there IS any appreciable 
‘ber Of mill workers who have 

a Teeling toward their em- 
all of us must 
“esponsibility for such a con- 

All of us owe something to 


associated 


some 


lo as being 


Vers 


then 


bear 
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the industrv in which we are en- 
gaged and should be willing to exer- 
cise ourselves to discharge that ob- 
ligation. 


Industrial Relations Department. 


I urge, therefore, that each of us 
go home from this meeting with the 
determination that we will take a 
deeper interest than we have ever 
taken in the welfare and lives of 
those who labor with us in our mills, 


that we will exercise ourselves bo 
make better their working condl- 
tions and their ‘living conditions, 


and that we will do our full part in 
helping them to a happier and bet- 
ter life and a brighter vision of their 
responsibilities as citizens of the 
communities in which thev live. Let 
us determine that we will deal with 
even-handed justice Im our every re- 
lation and contact with them, and 
that we will sympathize with them 
in all of their problems, and fry and 
lead them to a broader sympthay 
with us in working out the salvation 
of our industry. Above all, let us 
determine to promote and improve 
the already happy and cordial rela- 
tions that exist between us and our 
employees. 


Let us go a step further than Lhis. 
Let us determine that we will not be 
content with an interest in our own 
imfividual problems and contacts, 
but that we will agree to assist In 
promoting throughout our industry 
the things for which we protess to 
stand. 

To that end, I that this 
Association establish a Depar!ment 
of Industrial Relations, attached to 
the office of the secretary and treas- 
urer, and supply that departmen! 
wrth a sufficient number of capable 
men or women, or both, who, under 
the guidance and direction of the 
officers of this Association and the 
Board of Government, will seek to 
promote throughout the entire in- 
dustry the very best things for 
which they are practicing daily in 
the conduct of their business, and 
in its relation to their emplovees. I 
dare say that there is hardly a one 
of us who would not welcome the 
help and assistance of such a depart- 
ment. I beleve thal if we will es- 
lublish this department and ar 
happy in the selection of its person- 
nel, that we will soon begin 
detinite made im all 
fers that call for improvement. 


Let us do this because we are Pre- 
solved that this is our industry, our 
country, that those who work with 
us in the mills are our friends and 
fellow-laborers, ance thal we know 
better how to do what is needed 
than any one else—that all of this 
is our task and our responsibility, 
and that we will work at the joh 
until it is finished so far as you and 
I can finish it. 


propose 


site? 


progress mai- 


Did I suggest that the tasks con- 
fronting us were deffieult? 

Nothme that is easy to do is worth 
doing. 

Did I urge that we 
selfish considerations 
ing these problems? 


dismiss all 
im approach- 


Selfishness is an 


insufferable bar- 
rer toa common understanding. We 
all long for a revival in our business 
and we need that, bul we have a 
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LO 
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leather in your cotton mill. 
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It will work better than 


Several hundred Southern Cotton Mills are already using 
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If it will work for them. i 


for you—if you seriously try it. 
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They 
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greater need for a genuine revival 
of religion in our hearts, so thal 
selfishness may be displaced by a 
deeper concern for those with whom 
we come in contact. 


Did I say that we should preserve 
this part of the country for our own 
people, for our children and child- 
ren's children? 


“Who saves his country, saves 
himself, saves all things, and all 
things die, dies himself, tenobly, and 
all things dying curse him,” are the 
words of that great Georgian, Ben- 
jamin H. Hill. 


Did I appeal to you to give earn- 
est thought to the proposilion of 
drawing closer to those who work 
in your mills? 


Let me beg you not to permil any 
man or set of men to deter you wilh 
the ery of paternalism. We have 
travelled too fast and too far in this 
direction in this country to omit 
dome a good thing because some one 
who disagrees with your way of 
doing it calls your plan paternalis- 
Lic. 


Did I say that Bishop Cannon and 
his associates could give us valuable 
help? 


It may thal the mimisiry and the 
chureh are leaving the work lo 
which they are divinely called, in 
attempting through organizations, 
boards and bureaus, to regulated 
society and business, either by edict, 
Episcopal address, resolution = or 
lobbies, whether State or National. I 
sometimes think they have missed 
the way at this point and are flound- 
ering in the mud, dissipating their 
own energies and the funds collect- 
ed from their members. I am posi- 
live, however, that if they will 
kindle the fires of revival over the 
land, if, with the burning zeal of 
flaming evange'ls, they will preach 
such gospel as the Master brough! 
what time he taught the crowds that 
pressed on him as he trod the shores 
of Galilee, if they will stir the hearis 
of men to be about their “Father's 
business,” then they can well afford 
lo dismiss their concern as to the 
settlement and adjustment of these 
matters of details in the eonduct ol 
business. Such matters can be safe- 
lv left to the wiser judgment and 
broader experience of man whose 
wisdom has been illuminated by 


altar fires kindled and kept burning 


by a consecrated ministry. 


Did | surge you, as we consider 
these matters, to have in mind those 
who will inherit this business from 
us? 


Most of us here can manage to 
rub through whatever comes. The 
fime is nol long for many of us. But 
some of us have sons, some of us 
have grandsons, if not, we have an 
organization of young men we have 
been traming to take our places, to 
carry on as we lay down the burden. 
Mur interest in making the industry 
safe for them is greater than it Is 
in making our own tasks easier. It 
should be so, and if these men be- 
fore me will accept the eall of ac- 
tion and service as a sacrament and 
the sacrifices entailed as a joy, |! 
would ask no one to underwrite the 
result. 
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sore attention to the mental 
re of our colleges. 
Anne not necessarily follow 
vhat I have said that indus- 
anagement will not be sub- 
the laws of evolution. The 
| of the fittest must prevail 
yagement as well as in every 
of life, but evolution, to be 
must be free of radical in- 
og. Sudden. general adoption 
‘ried radical departures while 
‘mes successful, is more often 


he 


\\ hile on the subject of education, 
oot wour attention to the ad- 
of Clarence W. Barron, deliv- 
before the National Association 
October. Mr. Barrons analysis 
vat ails New England, as it re- 
‘io education, could well be ap- 

‘to any section of this hountry, 

| would express the hope that it 
echt be carefully studied by every 
ober of this organization. You 
quickly agree with this speak- 
his statement, to-wit: “A 
versity could have killed, by 
wgation, and by deflection of their 
-e minds into books and libra- 
es, the individual initiative of such 
as Rockefeller in oil, Edison in 
‘rical development, and Ford in 
iors, who have given the world 
is createst modern sciences.” Then 
rain he refers to the Heideiperg 
essor who told the Wrigh! 
hers that the reason why they 
jad been able to invent the airplane 
- that they had not been educated 
now that it could not be done. 
lhe cure of an over-dose of higher 
ation to the business world is 
re Of an over-dose of rovert- 
in business —its negations and 

Law and legislation in- 

ibiv declare ‘thou shalt not, but 
‘Lhou shalt do.’ ’ 

vould like to continue to quote 
this most able address, but 

eave it, with the suggestion 

‘hose of you who have not been 

rtunate as to ‘hear or see it, 
a copy at your earles! con- 


ice 


LLIOnS 


King forward twenty vears, | 
onvinced that more attention 
il he devoted by present day 
‘imahists to the training of, and 
niment surrounding, the in- 
al Ameriea; and under our 
Ot scheme of things in higher 
‘lion, it strikes me that we are 
Ng in that direetion. 


hd 


tises Superintendents and 
Overseers. 


associations of mill operating 
‘lives have had several import- 
veelings during the year, and 
interesting to us to read reports 
rir proceedings, At this meet- 
these men have addressed 
Selves to many very important 
“cls and this exchange of ideas 
‘nected at their meetings is 
'Y bringing results. I ean not 
end his work too highly, and 
ve that we will continue to lend 
encouragement. Improve- 
shop practice are showing 
ly ip Our quality and cost 
and have practically re- 


! 


-est. The great 
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moved market prejudice that for 
many years mitigated against South- 
ern made goods. Our production 
today is offered with no apologies, 
and stands the criticism of all mar- 
kets. We have demonsirated our 
ability to produce quality goods, and 
credit must be given to our men in 
the mills for their lovalty and inter- 
majority of tnese 
men have made themselves what 
they are today, with a background 
of only high school education, and 
in fact, many went into the mill 
with no more than a meagre gram- 
mar school training. This is all the 
more remarkable when we realize 
the rapid growth of Southern spin- 
dies and the annual demand for ad- 
ditional executives. Having now 
attained our growth for the lime 
being, these men are unquestionably 
doing their part in improvement in 
efficiency, and I wonder if the chief 
executives of Southern mills are 
making the same progress. Are we 
showing the same ability to meet 
the changed conditions with 4s 
much determination to win? When 
we find if impossible to market Our 
production on a basis that will per- 
mit the mill organization to enjoy 
any fruits of its labor, do we fully 
realize our responsibility. This is a 
question that meets us squarely 
when we run ourselves into the jam 
in which we have been during the 
past severai months, and to be per- 
fectly frank, it appears to me thal 
as a group we have badly fallen 
down. 

It was just this that prompted us, 
two years ago al the Atlanta meet- 
ing, to imitiate the movement that 
resulted in the organization of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. Since thal! 
lime, we have, as we say, enjoyed 
good business for a period of a few 
months, when full production could 
be sold on a protitable basis. In ad- 
dition to having built a few new 
mills, we have rushed blindly inilo 
double production with night opera- 
tion, glutting our markets: and 
when these markets began to feel 
an over-dose and hesitate, we at- 
lempted to force them through 
price cuttme, only to find that mm so 
doing, we not only did not imcrease 
sales, bul reduced our market oper- 
ations still further, by discouraging 
all buving. 

Price Cutting 

! wonder how long we mus! con- 
linue this practice before we iearn 
the fulility of Hasn't our exper'i- 
ence this yvear been sufficien! to 
prove conclusively that we, as the 
chief exectives of one of our great 
industries, completely failed to 
properly function? Have we made 
any real concerted effort to meet our 
responsibility to our labor —to our 
trade or to the public? Isnt if 
true that through our ruthless price 
culting, we have been the direct 
cause of our trade suffering tre- 
mendous losses in inventory shrink- 
age? Can we, for a moment, blame 
the dry goods jobbers of this coun- 
try for refusing to carry whal we 
consider their portion of the load, 
when we continue to cul the values 
out from under them? Can we 
blame our friends among the con- 
verters, cutters and manufacturers 
for their efforts to make us carry 
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inventories when we make no effort 
to stabilize the value of goods they 
have bought? Have we any right to 
go back to our organization and 
force them to suffer through a con- 
dition brought on by our own in- 
efficiency? 

Gientiemen, I make boid to 
sent these indictments, not only be- 
cause I believe that conditions war- 
rant it, but because I believe it pos- 
sible to make corrections. Taking 
cotton goods as a whole, we know 
that per capila consumption has 
shown a steady increase; and while 
this figure may have decreased in 
certain classes of merchandise, it 
has shown egreater increases in 
others. Furthermore, we have had 
the normal increase in our popula- 
tion, but as we approached the aver- 
age saturation point, we have failed 
to properly organize ourselves to 
meet the ever changing conditions. 
We face a responsibility that must 
be met collectively, and this in- 
cludes a responsibility to the public. 


pre- 


Obligations of Corporations. 


The industrial corporation may be 
regarded as a Trustee. The charter 
it holds from the public confers 
rights and privileges and also im- 
obligations, specific and im- 
plied. Among these, we find cor- 
porate obligations, running to the 
employee, to interested capital, to 
the industry, and to the public. An 
obligation rests on all executives not 
only to promote their own corporate 


poses 


interests, but to work together for 
the stability, securily and general 
prosperity of their particular in- 


dustry: and this obligation does not 
end here, but extends also to the 
whole industrial world. Industry, 
we must remember, as constituted 
today, is charged with definite obli- 
gations to the public, and industry 
is delinquent whenever it fails in 
duty to the common weal. 

The individual concern mus! 
analyze, searchingly and continual- 
ly, its operating and market condi- 
tions. But it must go further and 
examine into the conditions and oul- 
look not only for the near, but for 
the more distant future, concerning 
ifs industry and its economic status. 
These things must be done not only 
in the interest of its own investment 
and its conservation in the future, 
but because of a moral obligation to 
its employees to provide, where pos- 
sible, unbroken continuity of em- 
ployment and to afford opportunity 
for their progress, development, 
prosperity and happiness. 


Cost and Sales Price. 


Information concerning machin- 
ery of all kinds and its application 
is widely diffused, and there is no 
secrecy nowadays pertaining. to 
manufacturing processes. Operating 
and experiences should be 
readily exchanged, as this has met 
not only with Government sanction 
but Government encouragement. 
All this is splendid and will con- 
tribute immensely to advancement! 
and prosperity. We should not let 
our philosophy of the law of supply 
and demand lead our indusiry into 
the same.kind of position as thal 
now obtaining in agriculture and the 


soft coal industries. The price 
structure is vital. The character of 
its foundation is all important. 


Should not the prices at which our 
products are marketed bear an eco- 
nomic relation to the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution, and to the 
vast sums necessarily invested in 
the business? 


I am not advocating any form of 
price fixing, nor any character of 
price agreement. Price agreements 
are not only unethical and unsound, 
but are prohibited by law, and it is 


the first duty of every citizen to 
Obey the law. Moreover, price 
agreements are not necessary in 


order to secure a fair return on our 
investments. All that is needed is 
a recognition, on the part of the in- 
industry of the general public, of 
the fundamental economic facts re- 
lating to our industry, and fair- 
minded, enlightened and legitimate 
competition in the interest of sta- 
bility of industry, of employment 
and of general prosperity. There 
should be an adequate provision for 
research, investigation, depletion, 
and replacement. Industry has been 
founded on brain, brawn and thrift. 
To impair any one of these factors, 
is to invite disaster. Entourage- 
ment to thrift is fundamental. 
Collusion or conspiracy in contra- 
ceniion Of law is far from my 


thought; but frank, friendly and 
open conversation among competi- 
lors on underlying conditions and 


fundamental principles will trend to 
dissipate illusion and ‘to promote, 
what is not only desirable, but what 
has been found absolutely requisite 
in all fields of endeavor good, 
sound, understanding. 


We have provided ourselves with 
the machinery for this understand- 
ing. The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
with the support of this organiza- 
lion, offers every facility for the 
compilation of the necessary facts 
and figures to intelligently deter- 
mine not only our position from 
lime to time, but a fairiy accurate 
estimate of the future. Through 
group meetings conducted by, the 
Institute, we are offered opportuni- 
lies to discuss frankly all the vari- 
ous phases of our problems; and 
“surely in a multitude of counsel, 
there is wisdom,” 


“Deficiteer.” 


During the war years, we had 
coined for us the word “profiteer,” 
meaning a man who took advantage 
of the unusual conditions and de- 
manded a price above the intrinsic 
value based upon cost plus a fair 
profit. Later, we ran into “profitless 
prosperity, which meaning 
no explanation. Now, we hear no 
less a man than President Alexander 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, coining a new word for 
us In American industry—a “defici- 
leer,” meaning.a man who persist- 
ently offers and sells goods at or be- 
low cost. Mr. Alexander brings out 
this thought in connection with a 
general study of industry, and says 
further that the deficiteer is just as 
great an offender to all interests as 
is the profiteer. 

In pricing cotton goods, I say it is 
the duty of mill and merchant to 
make the price as low as possibly 
consistent with a sound policy as {o 
our obligation to lahor and capital: 
but the moment one permits a price 
lo be below a sound level, he fails 
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vis obligation to the public, and 
_“deficiteer” he is more danger- 
‘o our social organization than 
profiteer. 


Maintain Price, Structure. 


seems to be the general idea of 
Je merchants, that cotton goods 
always be sold al some price; 
in our efforts to find this price 
slow market, we not only drive 
prices below any sane and sound 
| but destroy our general price 
cture. This not only destroys 
little courage that might exist 
‘he market, but establishes un- 
nd differentials that are impos- 
e to overcome 50 long as we have 
- aecumulated stocks. We have 
entiv seen a clear example of 
at can happen to a market with 
» merchants attempting every day 
‘ease unwilling buyers into trans- 
‘ions on a basis below the market. 
one ever admits making these 
ow lows, aS every one seems to be 
eling a previously made price. 
» results are net. returns to mills 
below any most conservative 
-| estimate in our most efficient 
:. A buyer. recently said to a 
‘ion goods salesman—“When you 
ws get tired of cutting your 
ices, I would like to buy some 
ds, but I am not fool enough to 
v in this market.” 


\s custodians of this branch of 
‘ustry, our duty is to maintain 
ind conditions. Efficiency, yes— 
ere is never a place in an industry 

obsolete equipment, antiquated 
-'‘hods, or inefficient management; 
| when we price our commodity 
i basis that permits such opera- 
1, we become profileers. On the 
ier hand, we must maintain con- 
‘ions Within our business thal wiil 
mit us to meet squarely new de- 
opments as they arise; and this 
cans a safe margin between sell- 
- price and cost, based on a sound 
“ce scale at reasonable working 
urs: ‘To force unwilling markets 
‘ough price cutting, results often 
the adoption, at the mill, of un- 
ind policies in an effort to bring 
‘'s within the limits permitted 
ween cotton and goods. 


Progress of Institute. 


| may have conveyed to you, in 
ial IT have said, an impatience at 
lack of progress. If so, I want 
assure you that it was uninten- 
nal. We have made, in my opin- 
. Wonderful progress in the short 
ie the Institute has been in ex- 
ence. Just two years ago, the 
“& Was presented. Months were 
‘ulred in diseussions, and it was 
until a year later that organiza- 
‘Was partially perfected. In 
ility, our Institute is no more 
if a year old today. As a new 
iture, the organization itself has 
1 to find itself, so as to speak. 


slakes may have been made—bul 


‘0 Could expect an undertaking of 
“h enormous magnitude to shove 

onto an uncharted course and 
ike clear sailing? The Institute's 
‘istence has been justified in every 


‘ay, but the one outstanding 


‘hievement has been to focus the 
‘ention of men in the industry on 

Common problems and respon- 
, There is yet a decided di- 
“Tsity of opinion as to how far the 
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spirit of co-operation could, or 
should, be carried. On the one 
hand, we have those who feel that 
we should work with our competi- 
tors in one common interest; while 
on the other hand, we have those 
who believe that the survival of the 
fittest theory should be allowed to 
control. There are others who are 
looking for a middle ground. 

It may be true that we have some 
men and mills unable to carry on, 
in which case it would be unsound 
to attempt to create a condition in 
which they could operate. It is cer- 
tainly true that if the industry is 
permitted to drift as in Lhe pasl, we 
will find a condition thal will under- 
mine the strongest organization. If 
therefore becomes our duly as cus- 
todians, for the time being, of these 
properties, to face squarely our re- 
sponsibilities and to find the course 
of wisdom ,in order that we may 
pass them on to those who foilow 
us, with the full realization that we 
have acted wisely and have met 
these responsibilities as men. 

In conclusion, I repeat to you 
these words, accredited to Clemen- 
ceau, that grand old man of France: 
“Learn to understand the point of 
view of the differing mind, and then 
learn to work with it and alongside 
it-” 


Revised Crop Figures Show 
12,955,000 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Revised esli- 
mates of last year’s cotton crop an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culture places the area in cultiva- 
tion on July 1 at 49,995,000 acres, the 
area picked alt 40,138,000 acres, the 


vield of line per acre at 154.5 pounds 


and the total of cotton actually 
picked at 12.995-000 equivalent 500 
pound bales. Ginnings of the 1927 
crop totalled 12,950,000 equivalent 
500 pound bales as announced by the 


Census Bureau. 


These figures compare with a 
June 25 are of 48,730,000 acres for 
the crop of 1926, a harvested area 
of 47,087,000 acres, a yield of 182.6 
pounds of lint per acre and a total 
production of 17,977,000 equivalent 
500 pound bales. 

The area picked and the estimat- 
ed total production in aquivalent 
DOO pound bales by States follow: 


Estimate by States. 


Virginia area picked 64,000; pro- 
duction 31,000. 
North Carolina 1,728,000 and 861,- 
000. 
South Carolina 2,356,000 and 730,- 
000. 
Georgia 3,413,000 and 1,100,000. 
Florida 64,000 and 17,000. 
Missouri 291,000 and 115,000. 
Tennessee 965.000 and 359.000. 
Alabama 3,166,000 and 1,191,000. 
Mississippi 3,340,000 and 1,355,000. 
Louisiana 1,542,000 and 548,000. 
Texas 16,176,000 and 4,352,000. 
Okalhoma 3,601,000 and 1,037,000. 
Arkansas 3,048,000 and 1,000,000. 
New Mexico 95,000 and 70,000. 
Arizona 139,000 and 91,000. 
All other States 22,000 and 7,000. 
Lower California 110,000 and 45,- 
000. 


Where Longer Wear 
and Less Weight Count 


Use APCO Mossberg 
Steel Beam Heads 


The pressed steel beam head originated and 
developed by APCO MOSSBERG engineers 
combines light weight with ability to out- 
wear three old type Heavy iron heads. 

Use of the APCO MOSSBERG Adjustable 
Head makes it possible to vary the widih o! 
the warp easily and inexpensively. 

Let us give you some valuable advice on 
heam heads. 


APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
Attleboro Mass. 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 


Distributors 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. 


New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Millis, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia 
St. Louls 


St. Paul 


San Francisco 
Cincinnati 


Boston St. Joseph 
Chicago Shanghia (China) 
Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, .48 Franklin St. 


62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
were generally quiet and sales were 
only moderately active. Most buy- 
ers took small lots and moved cau- 
tiously where future -requirements 
were concered. The trade was more 
hopeful, however and many mer- 
chants and mill men believe that 
a larger business will develop soon. 

There were no new developments 
in the gray cloth market, with 
prices holding well. There are a 
number of mills quoting at over the 
prices at which goods can be bought. 
On the other hand, there have been 
several evidences Of mills being 
anxious for additional business, 
without in any way affecting the 
steadiness of the market. 

The printers report a fair busi- 
ness in fall styles, with many job- 
bers taking spot goods on the fall 
dating basis, which became effective 
last week. 


In the print cloth there 
were small sales of 64x60s at 7%c 
and a few larger commitments. Buy- 
ers took limited amounts of 64x48s 
al 6%c, 68x72s 8%c, 72x76s 10%c, 
squares 11%ec, all of these through 
mill channels. Sales of 7.15-yard 
were small at 6%4c¢ and 8.20-vard at 
5\4c- Mills held 6.40-yard steady at 
74ec, 27-inch 64x60s mostiy 
44-inch 7.25-vard 6%e, 25-inch 10.55- 
vard 4%c, 6.60-yard 6%4c, 64X56s, 
7c, 32-inch 64x60s 7\4c. 


section 


Less than the usual amount of .n- 
quiry came out in the sheeting di- 
vision where small quantities of a 
few styles sold, usually al unchang- 
prices. A few low bids were made 
on several constructions on which 
miils quoted tull prices. A few 40- 
inch 3.75-vard were taken for next! 
month at 9%&e, 40-inch 4.25-yard 
Stoc, 40-inch 2.50-vard 12%c, 36-inch 
5-vard 744¢, 37-inch 4-vard 8%c. The 
usual holding prices on 40 squares 
6.145-vard were 64c, 3.15-vard i2e to 
i2%4c, 40-inch 5-vard 7%ec, 31-inch 
5-vard 7c. 


Sales of lawns. last week included 
(0-inch, S8x80, 8.50 vard at 12%c 
H-inch, 96x92, 7.50 vard al 
lD4e cents spot; and 40-inch, 96x100, 
70 yvard at 16%e quick. . Eastern 
makes of 64x44, domestic rayon al- 
pacas, were generally being quoted 
at toe; there was a Southern quo- 
tation of around 15%ec. A Southern 
make of 52-pick goods was reported 
at around 16%ec, domestic, with 


spol: 


similar goods in the East report, 
even money. 

The activity in the cotton 
section was said to pe of smal! 
portions though several fair o 
were placed at full prices. A | 
ber of mills that quietly pegge. 
their quotations are fairly we! 
hering to the new levels they 
established. 


A few fair sized quantities o 
60s carded broadcloth sold at | 
the other numbers being neg}: 
Sales of one to five-bale lots of 
cellaneous narrow drills were | 
at market prices. There wer 
quiries Out for 4.70-yard and 
vard filling sateens South at \. 
der the low levels without 
found. 


Quotations on broadcloths in 
hands continued practically 
changed. There were reports o:! 


st, 


cents second hands for &80x60 es 


ed: sellers were 
fo one-half. For 90x60 carded 
cents was the general quota’ 
there had been 
goods at three-quarters. For 
60 carded, first hands, 11% con! 
ed to be the general quota 
Sales of 112x60 carded were rep 
in first hands at 12% 
quoting one-half. 

During the past few weeks 
has heen considerable 
done on silk and rayon talffetas., 
activity continuing during the 
few days, quotations rising fr: 
low point of 45%c a month ag 
L00x50s This was the eo 
price which now is 47%e and 
been paid. Spots have held s! 
at 49¢, which brought buve: 
limited amount. The 120x52s | 
are now held for od Loe on con 
with spots usually firm at 54. 
HC. 


cents, o! 


Lotion goods prices were as 
lows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Garay goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 
39-in., G8x72Zs 
JY-1n., 


Garay goods, 
Gray goods, 


Dress ginghams ... 


Brown sheetings, 3-yd. 

Brown sh'lgs, 4-vd 56x60s 
Brown sheetings, s‘and. 
Tickings, 8-oz. 24) 
Denims 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 
Standard prints 


generally hol 


Huss 


reports of so 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard St.. New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building 


New England Office: Pawtucket, R. |. 


Selling Agents for 


GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS 


COMBED YARNS 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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I he Yarn Market NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Jagelphia, Pa here was lit- outhern Single Warps 
in the varn market dur- — SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
‘he week. The price situation 12s | 34% 1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
jined firm and buyers are grad- 35% 
paising their ideas. it is 
oht that prices have been un- = 4. 49 
buying support Most yarn 
are reported as having 12s 1) bl D T | 
14 35% 
emall orders on hand and to Ge tn ou e uty rave ers 
no necessity in purchasing ex- Us ots, Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
» hand to mouth basis. Should  5¢. 39 Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
begin to receive larger orders 30s 41 RING. The greatest improvement en- 
thetr products: #6 believed that. tering the spinning room since the ad- 
ictive yarn buying should de- 3s 32 vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
It is generally agreed in this {> 33" Manufactured only by the 
16s 34 National Ring Traveler Co. 
nsumers is the chief reason why 20s ost 91 W. First Street. Charlotte, N. 
sales are at the present low 44. 7 . Firs eet, e, 
Most consumers are carry- 26s 38 
30s 40 
yerv small stocks, but under the 49. 48 
sent circumstances, even though Two-ply Combed 
tues are admittedly § attractive, 48 
not willing to anticipate their 30s 3 RIDI KY WATTS & ( QO 
- rat 368 54 
eds. The cotton situation is bemg 55 
iched closely by buyers, the 40s 56 
ather apparently being the domi- ( mm M Yr hants 
' ‘ 60s a6 
influence in the co!ton market O isston e 
his time, Sarees and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
The combed yarn situation was 8s to 9s 3-4 ply tinged tubes oY NEW YORK | CHICAGO 
10s and 12s 3 and 4+*ply hard white 
\ ittle hetter demand from yarn tubes and skeins oe PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
‘ters. Insulating yarns were in 
uthern Two-ply Hard Twist Combed 
ur demand, with reports that some Peeler Weaving Yarns BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 
inbers were very scarce for 
mpt shipment. 30s 53 
One of the most widely discussed a 
iiters on- the yarn trade this week 40s 57 — ———————— — 
been the contemplated amend- BARBER:-COLMAN COMPANY 
lo the Code of.Carded Yarn “70s 80 
LOU recently dis Us: ed before Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on General Offices and Plant 
meeting of the Cotton Yarn Mer- Cones. 
nts’ Association, by means of R kf d USA K tt 
ch Y would be ethical for yarn 14s 42 OC or ake no ers 
nants 10 46 Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 
intity of stock yarn, the carrying 24s 47% ‘il C 
» 
phos, has under 50 FESR Warp Drawing Machines 
code as now effective. 38s 55 
tomatic Spool 
‘he consideration of such a plan 50s 62 Au ma {Cc ers 
the most important mat 44 Hi h eed Wa ers 
* before the yarn trade at the Two-ply Mercerized Yarn. 
‘ent time and one of the most 29s 
portant to be considered since 40s 69 
adoption of the code itself. This cee 78 
been constantly under discuss-  ¢0s 85 i 
during the last six months, argu- Hoa yt Bradley Stencil Machines Bradley | 
in favor and against it being 90s 1.52 Cut 2 and Ol! Stencil Board 
‘anced, with a majority of houses 100s 1.82 OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradiey's 
Philadelphia to tha DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
' Of an amendment to the code North Carolina Mills Note Trends in MACHINES SENT ON TRIA 
mnittine North FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradile 
iting the carrying of slock Hosiery. ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
in such a manner as to reduce 
Possibility of speculation in Charlotte, N. C.— Distinet trends bradley 
a is to the smallest degree. in hosiery are noted by two promi- MODEL J Write for Samples 
ent facturers in Caro Cuts In. Letters A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 
Sothern Single Skeins. at Menuras ¢ Lines—Any Length] 106 Beekman St. New York 
ina. 
33% William Nebel, of the Nebel Knit- 
34% ting Company of Charlotte, makers 
7% of full-fasioned silk hosiery, says D A R y R A i> EK R 
39 at dem: MANS rard a lhehter 
40 th demand le | ‘ow if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
48 weight hose with silk to the lop. it that the high quaiity is guaranteed—that the 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. B V. ‘May, vice-president and weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
33 : iG: ame Mille are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
33% treasurer of the May Hosiery Mills, ning, spinning or twisting. 
- Inc., of Burlington, says the consum- Ask for prices 
354% ing public is paying more attention 
?* to quality and calling for better DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
merchandise, even though if is 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mor. , Taunton, Mass. 
Greer ville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 
ae 5S adds greatly to appearances. 
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| Want Department 


Thursday, May 24, 192° 


Foreman Roller Coverer Draper Looms 


wants position. 25 years’ experi- For Sale 

ence in mill and public shops. 140 Narrow Draper looms, 70 
Reference on request. Address D. right hand and 70 left hand, 30- 
A. W., care Southern Textile Bul- inch Model E. Bought new in 
letin. 1920 and have only been run 60 
per cent of the time. Belt driven 
and two harness cam motion. Can 
be seen at this plant any work 
day. Priced F.O.B. mill floor bul 
we will gladiy assist in loading 
and shipping. We have replaced 
these with other looms and will 
sacrifice for quick sale. 


Roanoke Mills Co. 


Position Wanted 
With power plant, steam engines, 
turbines or hydro-electric or 
combination engineer-master me- 
chanic or head electrician with 
manufacturing plant. Have 25 
years experience; 10 years chief 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


engineer; am up-to-date; A-t Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
references; have family. Address 

O., care Southern Textile Bul- 

letin. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Position Wanted 

I have had 28 years exper'‘ence 
in carding, spinning and machine 
shop. 10 years as overseer. Would 
like to hear from any mill in need 
of a man for either department. 
Address F. V. A., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Announcing 
—That we have appointed as our Southern representative 


MR. P. B. RAIFORD, JR. 
Concord, North Carolina 


Mr. Raiford, who has had some fifteen years of 
practical experience in Southern mills, will handle 
exclusively our complete line of Cloth Room, Finish- 
ing, Packaging and Trademarking machinery for 
Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Plush Fabrics. 

Kindly communicate directly with Mr. Raiford, 
who will give your inquiries prompt attention. 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Manufacturers of Cloth Finishing Machinery since 1826 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizo! 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, 8. C.. 
W. W. Greer 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


i 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 
“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasure’ 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you agains! 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAI OFFSET’ 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 


US. 


| 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


ks. 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
.) ch will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


if the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 


oau the above fee is only $1.00. 


. subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices 
|| vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ts for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 


eau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 


nected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


\T position as overseer carding. Ten 
irs experience as overseer. Age 35. 
collar with eoarse or fine combed 
os Married and strictly sober. No. 


NT position as superintendent or 
erseer carding. 18 years experience 
earded and combed yarns. No. 6425. 


NT position as overseer weaving; 10 
ars as second hand and two years 
orseer. Good references. No. 6426. 


NT position as second hand in spin- 
ng, experienced and a textile — 
Best of retrerences. No. 2427. 


\NT position in mill office. Experi- 
ed in book-keeping, shipping and 
pay roll clerk,—also in cotton buy- 

References. No. 6428. 


NT position as second hand in spin- 

ng. or in warping, spooling, twisting 

od winding. Experienced and capa- 
No. 6429. 


\NT position as overseer weaving. 
xperienced im various styles, compe- 
rent, rellable. No. 5430. 


\NT position as master mechanic, pre- 
rably electric, but understand steam 
wer. 14 years experience. Age 45. 
esent employers will recommend me. 

N 0431. 


\NT position as overseer spinning. 
iny years experience. Can come on 
rt notice, No. 64382. 


.NT position as superintendent or as 
erseer carding or spinning or both. 
e 36 l. © S&S. graduate,—also course 
State Textile School on cotton class- 

carding and spinning. Especially 
rong on carding. Go anywhere in 
uth. No. 6433. 


NT position as superintendent or as 
erseer weaving and slashing. Ex- 
rienced in all kinds of weaving and 
ishing. Guarantee good production 
nd extra quality at lowest cost. No. 
134. 


NT position as overseer weaving. 
<e 35. Experienced from bottom up, 
drills. twills, prints, and sateens— 
th filling and warp face. Good man- 
er of help, and can produce good pro- 
‘clion at low cost. L C. 8. course in 
Cy weaving. No. 5435. 


\\T position as overseer carding and 
inning in large yarn mill. Also capa- 

superintendent. Married, and the 
“St of references. No. 5436. 


\NT position as overseer carding, am 
oO & Capable card grinder and speed- 
ixer, and a master comber man. 
‘uld consider position as second hand 
& large mill, or will help erect ma- 
‘hery. Can come at once. No. 5437. 


“NT position as superintendent or as 
“rseer carding and spinning. Well 
Perienced, good manager of help, 
erences. No. 6438. 


‘T position as night superintendent 
48 overseer weaving. Age 40. Mar- 
References, my present employ- 
No, §439. 


NT position as overseer carding or 


inning. Experienced and _ reliable. 
od references. No. §440. 


NT position as superintendent, or 
‘eman in knitting department in 
_““miess hosiery mill. 18 years experi- 
tS Practical fixer of knitting ma- 
“nery, Will go anywhere. No. 5441. 


to Position as overseer weaving, 
hg up new looms or reconstruct- 


Experienced on C. & K., Staf- 
sey Automatic and Draper looms. Can 
© Satisfaction. No. 5442. 


‘ANT position aa 6 

pinnin on as overseer carding or 
OF both im small mill. Ex- 
“enced on various yarns. No. 6448. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
small mill or overseer carding in large 
mill. 20 years experience. References, 
my present employers. No. 6444. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
large weave mill, white or colored. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 6445. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or as cotton grader. Bx- 
perienced and good references. No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
— day or night. References. No. 
5447. 


WANT position as overseer spinning vr 
twisting or both. Experienced on grades 
of cotton from waste to combed Sea 
Island yarns white and colored. 8 years 
experienced on cord tire fabrics. 5g 
Good health. Go anywhere. oO. 
448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre- 
fer broad sheeting. No mill too large. 
References. No. 5449 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy, or warp preparation and 
designing for Dobbies. No. 6460 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Age 45. 22 years experience. 
maa and strictly temperate. No. 
451. 


WANT position as overseer carding, o1 
as second hand in carding in large 
mill. Over 20 years experience in card 
room. Best of references. No. 5452. 


WANT position in machine shop. Can 
repair electric motors. Would accent 
job running lathe in tron-work plant 
No. 6453. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
large or small. 15 years experience 
Present employers will vouch for me 
No. 6454. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinest. 15 years experience in shop 
work-—water, steam and electric power. 
Age 36. Good references. No. 5455. 


WANT position as superintendent. Quali- 
fied for any kind of work. No. 54a6. 


WANT position as carder, or second hand 
in a large mill. No. 5457. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Experienced and re- 
liable. Good references. No. 5458. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Age 87. L Cc. S. 
graduate in complete course in cotton. 
Seven years with one mill. Manied. 
Good references. No. 5469. 


WANT position as overseer sewing or 
finishing department. No. 5460 


WANT position as roll coverer. Can run 
shop or act as assistant. Can do any- 
thing in roller shop, and can change on 
short notice. No. 6461, 


WANT position as assistant superintenl- 
ent or designer, or both. Four years 
in textile college, and six years practi- 
cal experience. No. 6462. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Good references. No. 5453. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
twisting or winding or all three. Age 
40. 15 years clean record as overseer. 
Will go anywhere, if wages are right. 
References all past and present em- 
ployers. No. 5464. 


WANT position as electrical engineer in 
large manufacturing plant. 25 years 
experience with engines, turbines, elec- 
trical machinery and distrihuting sys- 
tems. Am available in May. Have 
family. <A-1 references. No. 54665. 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


iT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


trom dete sole) and « third 
Round trip be | (2 and {) fare 


ently 2.40 mile 

Round trip achets 4 days trom Gate sale . One and « hall 

reand 

150 miles or fleas euly 2.7¢ mile 


PARLOR 460 CARB 


economical ticket ever | Good ter individual purchaser and between 
fered stations distance 200 miles or less. 
The 10-trip ticket — The 10trtp ticket . me 
The 20-trip tichet — | The 20-trip ticket 


gE. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office. Atlantic, Mass 


= 
(I 
| 
- 
— 
| Between any twe stations on Seuthern Rallway 
The 30-trip tiehet — The S@-trip theket * * * 
COACHES Ora. 
—_ Fee further information any Souther=s Rallway System Ticket Agent 
es WRITE 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Thies 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 


Sirrine, J. & Co. 

Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

4&utomatic Feeds for Cotton— 


H & B American Machine Company) 


The Philadelphia Drying 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 

Barber-Colman Co 

T. C. Entwistie Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Cvo., 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., 
Ball Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Fafnir Bearing Co 

S K F Industries, Ine 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Cuw., 


Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 


Economs Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 

American 
Bailing Machines— 

Draper Corporation 

T. C. Bntwistle Co 
Baskets— 

Charles Bond Company 

w. fT. Lane & Bros 


Textile Banding Co 


Machinery 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 


Barber-Colman Co. 
(C‘ocker 


Draper Corp. 


aston & Burnham Machine Co 


Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heads— 

T. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (All Steel)— 

Cc. Entwistle Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Bearings (Ball)— 

Cc. Entwistle Co. 


Baston & Burnham Machine Cv 


K Industries, in 

Steel Heddle Mfg Cu 
Bearings (Rollery— 

(Charles Bond Company) 

Iteller Bearing 

S K F Industries. 

fimken tioller Bearing 
Bearing, Shaft— 

Timken Koller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Thrust)— 

fimken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 

Link-Relt Co 
Belt Tighteners— 

(‘harles Bond Companys 

Link-Belt Co 
Belting— 

The Akron Belting Co 

Charles Lond Companys 


(‘harlotte Leather Beltine 


abreeka Belting Co. 

Gastonia Belting Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

(jreenville Belting Co. 

Ee. F. Houghton & Co 

Slip-Not Belting Corp. 

Ton-Tex Corporation 
Belt Cement— 

Charlies Bond Compan) 

Graton & Knight Co. 

Houghton & Co 
Beit Dressing— 

Charles Bond Company 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 

Ec. F. Houghton & Co 
Belt Wax— 

KE. C. Atkins & Co 

Charles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

iiamsey Chain Co., Ine 
Belting (Round Cord)— 

F. Houghton & Co 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc 
Blieacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemical— 

Arabol Mig. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymeser Ch. 

Hosson & Lane 

J. B. Ford Co. 

seydel Chemica! Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Machinery & Foundry Co 


Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Draper Corp. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

Bolts and Nuts— 

Standard Nut & Bolt Co 

Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Box Shooks— 

David M. Lea & Co., Ine. 
Wiits Veneer Co. 

Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Ine. 

Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering: Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. 

Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hi & B American Machine Compan) 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinoers— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Ee. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers-—- 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
Kk. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Cords— 

i. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Cards— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
ti & B American Machine 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Card Cleanerse— 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hi & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine 

Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile 

Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
(has. H. Stone 

Certified Public Accountants— 
thyne. Moore & Thies 

Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
hiorse Chain Co. 
ltiamsey Chain Cu 

Check Straps— 

F. Houghton & Cu 

Chemicals— 

American Aniline & 
J. B Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co 

Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
Kk. C. Atkins & Co 

Cleaning Agents— 

The Arabol Mfg. Co 
ie. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
(has. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

cloth Folders— 

(cocker Machine & Foundry Co 

Cloth Inspecting Machines— 

(‘cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 

Cloth Room Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co 

Clutches— (Friction)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


(lotnpans 


Machinery Co 


extract Co 


& Press Cv., Inc. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, 

Draper Corporation. 

T. Entwistle Co. 
Commission Merchants— 

J. P. Stevens 

Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 


Conveying Systems— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 

Humidifying Apparatus 

Cost Specialists— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 

Wm. & York Willson 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
(has. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
G. Sargent's Sons Corp. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co 

Dobby Straps— 

F. Houghton & Co 

Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Ine 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne. Scrymeser Co. 


Siashers)— 


Bosson & Lane 


E. 1. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


General Dyestuffs Corp. 


John D. 


Lewis 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 


Sam 


10z Chemical Co. 


Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 

Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 


R. 
Electr 


i. Bouligny, Inc. 
ic Fane— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Co. 


Electr 


ic Hoists— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 

Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


& Co 


General Blectric Co. 


Line 


‘oln Electric Co 


Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co 
Electric Supplies— 
General Electric Co 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engineers (Mill)— 


See Architects and Mill 


Engineers (Ventilating)— 


Ame 


rican Moistening Co. 


Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus 


Engines (Steam, Oil, 


Gas, Pumping) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 


("on ker 


Machine & Foundry Co 


Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 


Fibre 


Specialties— 


Rogers Fibre Co. 


Finish 


ing Compounds— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Borne, 


Scrymeer Co. 


DD. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 


Houghton & (Co 


Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Finish 


ing Machinery— 
Bleaching 


Finishing 
Pniladelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Flat Wall Paint — 


Fluted 
Colli 


l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In 


Rolis— 
ns Bros. Machine Co. 


rales & Jenks Machine Co. 


H & 


B American Machine Compa! 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Flyer 


Pressers and Overhaulers— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


Sout 


hern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Whitin Machine Works 


Woo 


nsocket Machine & Press Co 


Fiyers— 


H & 
Saco 
Sout 


B American Machine Compa! 
-Lowell Shops 
hern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 


See Clutches 


Friction Leathers— 


Houghton & Cw 


Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Waldon Dyeing Machine | 


sion, H. W. 


Butterworth & Sons 


Garnett Roll Grinders— 


B. 8. 


Roy & Son Co. 


Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 


Link- 


Belt Co. 


Gears— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grab Buckets— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

F. Houghton & Co. 


. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
(’. Robinson & Son Co. 


L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Roy, 


B. S. & Son Co. 


Grinding Wheels 


E. C. 


Atkins & Co. 


Hack Saw Frames— 
Atkins & Co. 
Knottere— 


E. C. 


Hand 


ne 


Engineers 


| nd 


|: 


Pere 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Stripping Cards— 
"Bros. Mfg. Co. 
(Ball and Socket)— 
arles Bond Co. 
wangers (Shatt)— 
arles Bond Company 
Supplies— 
xtile Mill Supply Co. 
worness Twine— 
arland Mfg. Co. 
-ness and Frames— 
_See Heddles and Frames 
warness Leathers— 


Houghton & Co 
weddlies and Frames— 
-mmons Loom Harness Co 


‘tarland Mfg. Co. 
“oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
<teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
H. Willlams Co. 

Cc. Entwistle Co. 


“igh Speed Warpers (Ball and Section 
Beam)— 
ocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
H. Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— ) 
kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiere— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical! Co. 


H ydrosulphites— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cextile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Hriges-Shafiner Co 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
briees-Shafiner Co 
Kettles (Starch)— 
hriges-Shafiner Co 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Naumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Horne, Serymser Co. 
Houghton & Co 
“nottere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
 _andscape Architect— 
8S. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
lolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
& Knight Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
eather Loom Pickerse— 
Charles Bond Co. 
‘raton & Knight Co. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
—cather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
‘raton & Knight Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
-cather Strape— 
“uraton & Knight Co. 
Houghton & Co. 
“. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Guid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
-Tompton & Knowles Loom Works 
/raper Corp. 
stafford Co... The 
om Drop Wires— 
-rompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Taper Corporation. 
Co. 
- 1. Warp Stop ulpment Co. 
teel Heddle 
om Harness— 
nmons Loom Harness Co. 
‘arland Mfg. Co. 
‘eel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
om Pickers— 
harles Bond Co. 
‘arland Mfg. Co. 
Taton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Co. 
om Reeds— 
‘mons Loom Harness Co. 
~leel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
“om Supplies — 
harles Bond Co. 
raper Corporation. 
Loom Harness Co. 
“. F. Houghton & Co. 
“. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
~UDricants— 
Cooks Sons. Inc. 
Scrymser Co. 
~ F. Houghton & Co. 
J. Lubricant Co. 
-Obinson & 
~tandard Oi] Co. 
“he Texas Co 


Wm. 


Lug Straps— 

Charies Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mig. Co. 

Machinery Enamei— 

E. l. du Punt de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangies— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Vercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

E. |. du Punt de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 

Mill Architects— 

——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Hlectric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & <o. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Mill Truckse— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Mill White— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Oils— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oil Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Crore and Overedging Machines— 
Bouthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 


David M. 
Paints— 
DuPont de Nemours Co., EB. L 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton 
Picker Gearse— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappere— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Picker Loops— 
. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Picker Sticke— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machint Works 


Lea & Co., Inc. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Percelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. Il. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 


Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rollse— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleantng Powders— 
Oakite Preducts, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Ba 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
lselin-Jefferson Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
LesHe, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 


Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolise— 


H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shuttles— 


David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
J. H. Willlams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
Ramsey Chain 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Blades— 
EE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. ’. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
size Boxes— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 


Lb. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co 


A. Klipatein & Co. 

John P. Marston & Co 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

T. Entwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Sltashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stasher Combs— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 

Sodium Peroxide— 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Softeners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

Houghton & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Spindles— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
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Whitin Machine Works 
Spindie Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corp. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spoole— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Ce 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Ga. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corp. 

High Soceed Warpere— 
Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Spooler Tensions (Filling 
Foster Machine & Foundry : 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


ueeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Stee! (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Suiphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tanks (Cast ftron)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


arber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Taylor Instrument Cos 


Temples— 
Draper Corp. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabrioc)— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne. Moore & Thies 

Textile Oryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gumsa— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Taylor Instrument Cos. 

Thermostats— 

Taylo: ‘netrument Cos. 


Top Rolls For Spinning Framee— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission— 

SK F Industries. 

Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Ek. F. Houghton & Co. 


Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Ghalmers Mfg. Co. 


liamse\ (Chain Ine 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co., Ine 
Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks 

W. T. Lane & lLiros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
(Seamless Stee!)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 
The Glidden Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistenhing Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Cv. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizin 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Stein, Hall o. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
R. l. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Well Drillerse— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Winders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Rastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp . 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Maune Steel Co 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUF ACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ecc. 
Write for Prices and Free Semples 


‘Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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Reliability 
in power 
drives 


7 ‘EL P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor 
to spinning frames. Driver, 870 r. p. m.; Driven, 
175 r. 2. m., 27-inch centers 


Textile Mills use Morse Textile Drives on various types of machines because 


They can rely on Morse Drives to give continuous, dependable service. 
Adaptability to short centers permits convenient machine spacing and 
better lighting. 
A saving in power consumption is possible. Production is increased, 
sometimes as much as 10 and 12 per cent. 
Learn how other textile mills are using Morse Textile Drives—address the 
nearest office for complete information. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa 
Birmingham. Ala. Detre it, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Minneapo lis, Minn St. Louis, Mo. 

New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Néw York, N. Y. Winnipeg. Man., Can. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
(“harlotte, N. C. 


SILENT CHAIN 


MORS DRIVES 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Have stood the exactions of all depart- 
ments of the Textile Industry. 

One of our latest types to become 
standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the 
dye house problem. 

A light, easy running, smooth carrier, 
but built for heavy duty work. Lane 
casters equipped with string guards 
prevent clogging. 


a Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SINCE 1830 or 


~ 


THE SHUT TLE PEOPLE 


UPER 
HUTTLES 


for Automatic Looms 


Positive Threading Eye 


will not un-thread 


Air-dried Wood 


thoroughly seasoned 


‘‘Not-a-break” Springs 


with Gibralter strength 


These features are 
bound to produce 
the best results and 


when in use 
they do! 


Don’t Forget— 


HEDDLES, HEDDLE FRAMES 
TOO! 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE NO. $1 


Successfully used and recommended by the leading producers of yarns and the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON, CELANESE, SILK and MIXED fabrics, in the United | 
States and foreign countries. 


Will size warps with the fewest as well as with the greatest possible number of ends. 
Excellent for rayon stripes in cottons. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .-. 10 Ramapo Ave. .*. Paterson, N. J. 


British Representative . . Southern Representative 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED Send for Descriptive G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Manchester, Fnglaod Circular Charlotte, North Carolina, U. 8. 4. 


Acid Proof Bleaching Reels 


Made of 
Lead, Aluminum, Brass 


These reels are of split construction so that they can be easily placed on 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


Remove the excess dye liquor from your cotton the modern way. 


shafting, any size bore required. Connect your Stock Drying Machine with the Continuous Ex- 
. tractor and eliminate the usual “backlash” between dyeing and 
Large installations have been made in the most prominent bleacheries. drying. Circulars No. 143 and No. 146 mention some of the ad- 


vantages in the use of this apparatus. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND DELIVERIES 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 


and Yarn Conditioning Machines 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Thorp Invented Ring Spinning aS 


a 


Draper followed with the development "s"ss"s” 
and introduction of the Sawyer and oneness 
Rabbeth High Speed Spindles and 
Double Flange Rings—-developments 
that enabled Ring Spinning to displace 
Mules for the larger part of American 
Spinning. 

Draper Centrifugal Clutch Spindles 
and Mirror Spinning Rings are still 
the Standard in the industry. 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Timkens make 
Clean, Compact 
Attention- free 
~ $) 
Textile Motors © 


¥ 


~ 


~ 


= 


ONTINUOUS, clean, cool operation, 
maintained with very infrequent 
attention, is nowhere more valuable 
than in textile motors. Timken Bear- 
ings have helped Diehl textile motors 
to win favor for these qualities. 


Timken Bearings enable Diehl motors 
to run for months at a time without 
renewal of lubricant. This is due to 
the effective bearing seal, as well as 
to Timken anti-friction properties. 


Timkens are the thrust-radial anti- 
friction bearings, providing for all 
loads from all directions, without 
compromise. Timken self-contained 
universal load carrying capacity 
makes for compactness which saves 
valuable aisle space, and, for general 
purposes, makes Timken-equipped 
motors equally efficient on floor, wall 
or ceiling! 
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Only Timken Bearings assure every 
one of these advantages. For Timkens 
are exclusive in their combination of 
Timken tapered construction, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Timken-made electric steel. 
THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. yt 
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Your Competitors 
Are you playing into 
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equipment. For then their 
lower costs enable them to take 
business that would be ruinous 
for you . . . and still make 
money. 


- 


flow of production. Steady pro- 
duction cuts overhead, adds to 
profit, builds prestige and in- 
sures success. 


Modern textile machinery, se- 
lected by experts, designed for 
each specific need, is a tonic for 
any mill. With it high labor 
rates are offset by low unit costs. 


Low unit costs insure a steady WwW T 
MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE MASSACHUSETTS 
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[1 HOUT cost or obligation, a-Whitin engineer will study your machinery and sub- 
mit a report with recommendations —candid, fearless and based on facts. Write 
today for particulars. 
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US. 


RING TRAVELE 
CO. 


TRADE-MARK 


U. S. RING TRAVELERS 


Traveler Company 


Manufacturers of 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
Southern Representative 
Wm. P. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Main Office and Factory 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The New Bowen Patented Vertical Offset Traveler 


Patent No. 1,636,992 


IN BRONZE AND STEEL REGULAR AND REVERSE TWIST 


CTUAL tests have proved this traveler to be more efficient, durable and economical, and the following features were brought 
out after exhaustive tests have heen made under actual running conditions:— 


Require Less Lubrication Give proper elasticity and elongation which is vitally important 
Last Longer lor tire cords-and plvs 
Run Smoother Breaking strength increased 


Evener and Rounder ply varns produced 
Angle of twist retained 


Never Grip, preventing slack twist and other defects 


his traveler ts made solely by the U. S. Ring Traveler Company, 
150 Ahorn St.. Providence, R. I. Samples upon request 


PRODUCTS 
Tne “BOWEN” 


Spinning Travelers Twister Travelers 


The “Bowen” Round 
Pointed 


The “Bowen” Superi- 
or Bronze 


The “Bowen” Square 
Pointed 


The “Bowen” Steel 
Grain Twister 


Pat. No. 1.636.992 


RING TRAVELERS 


For Fine Yarns— For Uniformity of Twist in Plys— 


Use our special tempered narrow travelers Use the “Bowen Patented” Vertical Offset 


Patent No. 1,636,902 


Samples Furnished Upon Request 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


The U. 5. Ring Traveler Co. is a most emphatic exponent of dependability. The personnel of the company is made up of men thoroughly trained 
and experienced in the requirements of spinning. The products of the company, therefore, can be depended upon to efficiently and economically fill 
the ring traveler needs of mill men. 

U. S. Ring Travelers are uniform in temper; they are uniform in size; they are positively correct in circles; they are the result of a long search for 
a better way of doing things. 

The U. S. Ring Traveler Co. found the better way. It is reflected in the special automatic machines designed for cutting and fashioning the trav- 
elers. Special electric ovens, built under the supervision of experts carefully temgper U. S. Ring Travelers to a degree of uniformity never before 
obtained. An exclusive process of finishing gives U. S. Ring Travelers their most remarkable smooth finish, guaranteeing with their use the smoothest 
running and a minimum breaking of ends and cutting of threads. 


U. S. Ring Travelers stand up better on the rings. They wear longer and eliminate chance of loss, which is caused so many times by the little 
things incident to the manufacture of cotton cloth 


GUARANTEE 


Every Traveler in every box bearing the U. S. Ring Traveler Company’s seal is guaranteed to be exactly as marked. There are no disappoint- 
ments or no delays in canisters shipped you. A complete stock of every wanted size and style is always ready to be sent anywhere—any time. 
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In the line of 
PROGRESS 


The name Saco-Lowell always comes to the front when 
new developments in textile machinery are discussed. For 
years the developments in spinning frames by our Biddeford 
engineers have made them leaders in the field. Right now the 
new Saco-Lowell spinning frames, due to their design and 
workmanship, offer opportunities to lower production costs. 
Their rugged construction gives a staunchness that insures the 
maintenance of this quality of output year after year. 


If you do not find a copy of our “Bulletin” im 
your mai, addressed to you personally, send us 
your name and address. You'll find it full of 
news and facts—things you want to know. 


TURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINE 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, &. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Schreiner 


Furnished in any 
a width and any 
combination of 
rolls desired 


O CALENDER Can This Perkins Open Frame 2-Roll Glazing and Schreiner Calender shows the rugged 


strength that is built into these machines. 


be be er than the liousings are built to accommodate a 12” diameter Lop steel roll and a bottom 
ROLLS nw 1t 9 matrix roll, 27” diameter. Improved Schreiner Calender Bearings are used. Top 


roll bearings are water cooled and bottom roll bearings have off-set adjustment for 


Perkins design and arrangement of the Parts gives SROWING the bottom roll. 

extraordinary flexibility This machine can be used 

asa Schreiner Calender employing a steel onaraved Pressure is applied hydraulically. Drive for this Calender can be taken from a belt. 
top roll, gas heated or a Charmeuse or a Glazing employing a friction clutch pulley, or by direct connected motor with compound 


Calender gear reduction, or with a motor drive using a worm gear reducing unit. 


B. F. Perkins @ Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass 


Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES DYEING MACHINES 


FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 


JIGGS - STARCH, WATER, AND c:| 


SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS 


TOMMY DODD MANGLES 


WASHERS - WINDERS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
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